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FACT AND COMMENT 


§ bows New Art, or Art Moderne, well never be an 
artistic success, to be taken up by decorators gen- 
erally, under present conditions. Manufacturers are 
all producing furniture and 
The Group of fabrics and minor accessories, 
Designers and Artists each product being so con- 
Called ““Contempora” spicuously of the New Art, 
that when the decorator tries 
to assemble them, he finds that every detail of the 
room is fighting for attention; no one line of manu- 
facture acknowledging subservience, each detail of the 
room being over-emphasized. 

And he can’t get harmonious results, any more 
than an orchestra can do a symphony if every piece 
in the orchestra is noisely struggling for recognition. 
There must be some period of rest and soft tones— 
the music must be so orchestrated that there is a 
harmony of unity, or the results are uproar. 

There is a little group of industrial designers, re- 
cently organized, called “Contempora”—Bruno Paul, 
Lucien Bernhard and Rockwell Kent; and they are 
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aming to achieve harmony in rooms of the modern 
spirit. But key to the situation will never be held 
by any group of artists; only a group of artists and 
manufacturers combined can accomplish anything— 
just as forty years ago delightful results were attained 
through the efforts of the Associated Artists, including 
Dora Wheeler and Louis Tiffany among the artists, 
and men like Budd of Cheney Bros. in cooperation, 
names that stand out in my memory. A similiar group 
today would succeed where the unrelated and inde- 
pendent efforts of the many are signally failing. We can 
conceive of a group of two or three wall paper manu- 
facturers, two or three furniture manufacturers, a 
couple of upholstery men, carpet men and lamp and 
lighting fixtures men, producing materials for a unit: 
where each product works into a symphony of action. 
It might be that the furniture is the theme of the 
composition, with the soft pedal put on the walls or 
the fabrics, but there would have to be an orchestration 
of all these parts, and this orchestration would na- 
turally come through the composers—the cooperative 
designers. 
I commend this- thought to Contempora. 
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— of the article in this issue on the methods 
of the department store, it is interesting to note 
that according to the Harvard University Bureau of 
Business Research, in cooperation 
with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, they show a 
continued upward trend of oper- 
ating expenses; that mark-downs are too heavy; that 
too’ much merchandise is returned; that notwith- 
standing the drives, clearance sales, bar- 
gain sales, and the everlasting low-priced offerings, 
the stock turnover is too little. They compare con- 
ditions in the department store most unfavorably with 
conditions in a specialty store, where they don’t give 
such an expensive range of “service.” The survey 
investigation of just the one item “Merchandise Re- 
turned,” found that in twenty-seven department stores, 
of the 66,166 items returned, twenty-five percent of 
them were simply due to the customer’s “changing her 
mind’”’—a prerogative of every woman who has a 


Business Research 
and the Dept. Store 


charge account. 


f ipenas is a group of people out west, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, whose activities promise big 
results for the decorators and general furnishings 
trade. It is called the Home Modern- 

To Modernize izing Bureau of the Natiotial Building 
Old Homes Industries, Inc., and is made up of 
plasterers, heating and piping con- 

tractors, architects, plumbers and real estate men, whose 
object is to reconstruct the interiors of old-fashioned 
houses. Let’s hope their propaganda is productive. 
They say that there are 16,000,000 homes in the 
United States out of fashion, because full of cut-up 
rooms, with windows badly placed, unfinished attics, 
splintery floors, wretched wall paper, ineffective service 
in kitchen and bathroom—in brief primitive as viewed 
from the present standards of comfort and beauty. 
They even go so far as to show the increased value 
of modernizing the home, enlarging certain rooms, 
eliminating objectionable grillwork and tawdry orna- 
ment, doing all a mechanic can do, and giving the 
decorator a chance. They even analyze values before 
and after, and discover that a house under the original 
conditions of building, valued at $13,500, would, with 
an expenditure of $3,000, plus the cost of decorating 
(not including additional furnishings which have a 
separate value) be increased in value to $27,000. They 
take $5,000 and $6,000 houses, and shows increase 
values to $16,000. and $18,000 respectively. The 
West is very active in the movement, and plans are 
perfected to carry the propaganda all over the United 
States and wherever this is done, it means better 
houses, better homes and naturally, better furnishings. 
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tees story of American mohair is a story of ex- 

traordinary achievement, not only in velours, but 

in lightweights for draperies, and yet I doubt if many 
men in the trade really know what 

The Story of a mohair is—it is so frequently 

American Mohair confused with cashmere or alpaca 
or ordinary goathair. 

Mohair is the fiber of the angora goat, and we are 
producing in the United States today, nearly 13,000,000 
pounds a year—fully half of the world’s production. 
What’s more, the manufacture, particularly of up- 
holstery goods, which fifty years ago was entirely a 
foreign industry is now a very important American 
industry, and twenty manufacturers are engaged in 
just the upholstery end of it. Probably there is no 
fiber more intractable, and it was not until Samuel 
Cunliffe-Lister invented a combing machine, that the 
difficulties of manipulation were oyercome., For years, 
mohair plushes or velours were imported from Ger- 
many, France and England. . . 

In 1846, Thomas Goodall. came to America; in 
1867 he was making at Sanford, Me., horse blankets 
in what became known as the Sanford Mills; in 1881 
his son, George B. Goodall, believed it would be pos- 
sible to make mohair plush in America, and went to 
the other side to secure a loom. The process of manu- 
facture, however, was kept secret. I have heard that 
that the machinery on the continent was actually kept 
under lock and key. But in Bradford, they were mak- 
ing goods on hand-looms, and Mr. Goodall managed 
to get one of these looms. The process was so slow 
that he realized he would have to apply power for 
the production, and for months he labored along this 
line. By 1883 he had perfected the power loom and 
with his brother, the Goodall Bros., put the product on 
the market. 

This is the story in brief. To be sure, there were 
other developments which contributed to the growth 
of the industry. D. Goff was one of the earliest man- 
ufacturers, his first product dating from 1887. Cope- 

(Continued on page 126) 








The original Sanford Mills, established 1867. 
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THE DISAPPEARING BUYER 


The Ideas and Suggestions of a Man Who Knows Trade Conditions Past and Present,—as Expressed to 
C. R. Clifford. 


HE old-time Traveling Man was bemoaning con- 
ditions : 

“I can remember, and I don’t have to go back 
more than twenty-five years ago, when the depart- 
ment stores did the finest trade in the country. They 
stood for the best, and easily dominated the field of 
interior decoration. Today, while there are some big 
men still left at the helm, the great majority of the 
buyers are subjugated to the discouraging commercial 
methods of Systemizer, Merchandiser, Budget Man, 
and more recently, the Styler. He’s become a cog in 
the wheel, where he used to be the whole works. Every 
day, his time is absorbed by studying records of what 
he did the same day a year ago or last month or last 
week, and what is expected of him to- 
morrow, and how much his stock should 
invoice, and how much his overhead and 
his percentage of profits. Naturally, he 
is left little time for constructive oper- 
ating. In many and many a store, he has 
become a very busy red-line-map-drafts- 
man-statistician-and-detail-watch-dog. 

“It’s a bad situation, and isn’t 
working out right. You can’t handle the 
subject of interior furnishings the same 
as towels and sheetings. Moreover, the 
direct contact between Buyer and Seller 
has been badly shattered. The time was 


copied, 


weight, 
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CHEAP AND CLOSE 


Style — Never exclusive, always 


Color—Guaranteed fugitive, 


Weave—Poor yarns, loose texture, 


Finish—Loaded with sizing to give 


Price—There ain’t no price. 


buying wisely or even cheaply when he pays ninety 
cents against the other fellow’s dollar and five. 

“I have always been accustomed to sell by the 
yard—not by the pound, like groceries; and yet there 
are times when the grocer wants to know how much 
sand there is in the sugar. 

“Now of course, I am not selling high grade 
goods. I am selling bread-and-butter stuff—staples; 
but it’s an honest line and has a legitimate place; but 
I cannot compete with the fellow who is simply flim- 
flamming the trade with things that have only a de- 
ceptive eye-value. 

“*Bill’,” said a Western buyer to me recently, 
‘We bought $250,000 worth of stuff last year; but 
this year we'll have to pass you up.’ 

“T went West to see him and pleaded 
with him. I was with him all day, and 
finally managed to get hold of a sample 
of the stuff that was fifteen cents less. 
Say, it was fifteen cents less in price 
and thirty cents less in quality. It was 
thinly woven, colored with cheap dyes 
and heavily weighted and I easily dem- 
onstrated that the buyer who is ever- 
lastingly buying on price only, ought to 
analyse his stuff. Why you can dust 
the sizing and weighting out of some of 
the stuff on the market, or soak it out, 








when the chief asset of the traveler was 
acquaintance with buyers. This rela- 
tionship was the chief asset of the buyer 
too, for the element of personal contact 
is just as valuable in business as it is 
socially—unconciously we gravitate to 
folks we can trust; but there is precious little such 
gravitation in the upholstery trade today. I can con- 
ceive where any buyer is rendered valuable assistance 
through the various channels of research and recom- 
mendation, so long as he is not stultified in his in- 
dividualism and discouraged in his initiative. But if 
his qualifications are to be brought down to the average 
of group buying, for example, he might as well join 
a union, where all are paid alike on a union scale. 
“When the element of Art and the element of 
Quality is left out of a transaction, the upholstery 
trade has little logical appeal. It’s getting pretty bad 
when the buyer is compelled to buy on price alone, 
and if this is the main desideratum he ought to have 
a Chemical Department back of him to analyze his 
stuff, and determine after all whether or not he is 


The ticket that should be on 

many of the fabrics forced 

upon the buyers in stores 

where “price” rules and 

quality is not taken into 
account. 


like mud. What are you going to do with 
a firm that is willing to put such plunder 
into general distribution? ‘The man who 
is everlastingly looking for something five 
cents cheaper is in the grocery class, 
where you give a guarantee on eggs, 
Grade A or B, or Extra Fine or Super Fine, and sugar 
and milk graded the same way, and I often think it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if we all told the whole story on 
the ticket, and made the other fellow do the same. 
A reference to mere color-fastness isn’t enough. Qual- 
ity today is a much greater factor than ever before, 
because it costs just as much to make up furniture or 
curtains in a dollar-a-yard goods as five dollar-a-yard 
goods. And it’s positively wicked to let a woman use 
some of the stuff on the market. 

“Many of the old-time buyers knew all this, and 
were allowed to use their judgment and their con- 
science, and the present-day buyer knows it too, but 
unless he is a star in the organization his voice is 
never heard. 

“And what’s the result? _ 
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“Hundreds of department stores of this country 
that have been handling the upholstery and allied de- 
partment so stingily and stupidly, have simply en- 
couraged thousands of little shops and decorators to 
crop up all over the country. I don’t wish to get per- 
sonal, but let’s look back a few years and view the 
graveyard of the old-time jobbing houses that only 
thought in bargain terms. Price was the only thing 
that interested them. You could have your ear to the 
keyhole for a week, and never hear a peep out of them 
on Art, Quality or Service—it was always Price. 

“And what’s become of them? 

“They are all dead and buried. On the other 
hand, the jobbers who have had phenomenal success 
are the jobbers who have gone to the other extreme. 

“There will always be a demand for cheap goods, 
and a legitimate demand; but no buyer can build up 
a reputation on stocks that have solely a price appeal. 
He is simply erecting a barrier to a more profitable 
trade; under pressure from his firm he gets so far 
below the possibility of honest weaving that he finally 
sells only rubbish. He’s killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

“I don’t blame the buyer; I blame the new order 
of things behind him. Buyers all over the country 
will agree with me, but they will probably say: “True, 
but what can we do?” 

“You can’t do much about it, but the little you 
can do is along lines that your leaders are doing— 
establish independent departments of interior decora- 
tion. Sometimes it is not very enthusiastically under- 
taken, but in the spirit of ‘Here! You think you can 
get better business ; open up an Art Shop and go to it!’ 

“Some firms have gone even further. They have 
opened up example rooms and budget shops and given 
art exhibitions. And it has served as a means of 
counteracting the effect of a purely commercial de- 
partment—a driving and clamorous field of business 
activity. A small force of capable people can make 
an impressive appeal to thousands of possible cus- 
tomers who are interested in finer stuffs and intelligent 
service. One is blind who cannot see the trend of 
things. 

“The public has become vitally alert to the charms 
of interior decoration. It is no longer a luxury sub- 
ject. The great majority of our people are well able 
to have good homes and good furnishings. Eighty- 
five percent of the raw silk grown in Japan comes to 
our American mills. Sixty-two percent of the world’s 
product somes to America. We are money spenders, 
because we are money makers. We regard the pay- 
ment of Great Britian to the United States of $160,- 
000,000 a year on account of the war debt as a lot 
of money, and yet the savings banks of New York 
State alone paid out an interest last year of $163,- 
000,000—$3,000,000 more than Great Britian paid on 
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its national debt. The trade must bear such evidences 
of thrift in mind when dealing with the subject of 
home furnishings. If you cannot find the right sort 
ef men salesmen, for a decorative department, get 
women. Many bright, well-poised, intelligent, pleasing 


‘women are graduating from the art schools and going 


into the service of live-wire decorators and the larger 
department stores. If you don’t want to carry high- 
grade, expensive stock for them, carry samples, and 
you will find that the venture will not only reflect 
dignity upon your general business, but hold some of 
your townspeople who now go to other cities for any- 
thing above the average. I haven’t exaggerated the 
situation. I maintain that if the department store 
doesn’t wake up and change its line of policy, it will 
eventually lose all of the little business that is left 
to them. 

“And finally let me say that I notice that Herman 
Blum, of the newly organized National Upholstery 
Association, said at their meeting September 25th, that 
one of the fundamental principles of the new associa- 
tion will be to protect the public, and to give to it 
fixed, ‘standard minimum qualities of weave. Well, 
that’s what I’ve been saying. Perhaps you might have 
thought that my views were rather utopian, but it 
would seem as though there are many manufacturers 
who are thinking along this same line.” 





A CLEVER STAGE CURTAIN 


y Thtoss clever curtain has been evolved by Ted Weid- 
haas. It produces by mechanical means effects 
that are usually attained only at the hands of an experi- 
enced cutter and draper. The curtain, when down, 
hangs straight like any curtain; when drawn aside, the 
jabot drapes falling invariably into place, and not 
haphazard. The first of these curtains, called the 
semaphore, is for the George M. Cohan theatre. The 
sketch shows it when drawn back. The lining is of 
gold and silver, the backing of contrasted damask. 








A novel stage 
curtain utilizing 
a clever idea in 
manipulation. 
See text above. 























EXP LO DTN Ges 


HE prophets of distress, who at great pains reiterate 

every four years the promise of various business 
disasters, common to the year of a presidential elec- 
tion, have little this year to comfort them. ; 

In fact, as we approach the day of election, when 
it would be natural to expect that any depressing in- 
fluence due to political uncertainty will grow in inten- 
sity, the contrary is the case, and according to the map 
of business conditions as of September Ist, 1928, 
herewith reproduced from the Nation’s Business for 
October, actual 
conditions are 
measurably 
better than 
they were for 
the correspond- 
ing period of a 
year ago. — 

If one will 
compare the 
“good”, “fair” 
and ‘‘quiet’’ 
areas repre- 
sented by these 
maps and will 
analyze the 
conditions and 
their territorial 
significance as related to 
business in general, one 
cannot escape the con- 
clusion that so far as the 
presidential election year 
of 1928 is concerned, its 
influence in the promotion 
of bad times has been dis- 
tinctly negligible. 

Taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the 
white areas in the Sep- 
tember 1928 map repre- 
sents good business, gray 
areas fair, and the black’. 
areas quiet, one could 
hardly conceive a more favorable condition without 
anticipating the dangers of a boom. Over-expanded 
prosperity is seldom: best either for the country at 
large or for the individual whereas a condition of 
reasonable fairness is healthy, and when influenced 
by such a large area of well scattered “good” spots, 
there is every reason to expect a reasonable continu- 
ance of this condition, affected if at all by gradual 
and adjustable changes. 


Business Conditions as 
of September 1, 1928 
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M Y-T H 


We are not strong believers in the average type of 
statistical questionnaire nor in the average kind of 
prosperity graphs or maps, but those to which atten- 
tion is here called, bear a striking testimony to the 
fallacy of the idea that bad business and depressed 
industrial conditions are an inescapable concomitant 
of a presidential election. 
There is no denying the fact that election activities 
set up a certain amount of interference with normal 
business. Presidential campaigns involving as they 
do possible changes of coun- 
try- wide importance, may 
call for a more active par- 
ticipation in the campaign 
by representative men of 
business, but apart from a 
certain amount of executive 
absenteeism, the wheels of 
business should make. no 
perceptible pause that can 

_ be attributed to political 
interference. 

Business peaks and val- 
leys come and go in other 
years just as they do in 
presidential years but in the 
absence of any tangible de- 
velopment of country - wide 

interest to 
which these 
fluctuations can 
be attached, 
they are ac- 
cepted as nor- 
mal periods of 
ebb and flow, 
and when the 
ebb. becomes 
too pronounced 
business rolls 
up its shirt 
sleeves and 
goes out to 
counteract it, 
but just the moment that business lets up during the 
period of a big political campaign, the theory “that 
business is always off in a presidential year” is imme- 
diately revived and no matter how deep the business 
valley: may go, the theory that it is caused by a 
“presidential. year” is deemed a sufficient and incon- 
trovertible answer. The maps here shown with their 
undeniable presentation of facts should be a good anti- 
dote for the inertia of superstition in presidential years. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





Pe exposition featuring modern decorative art was 
held in September on the Floor for Homes of The 
Emporium, San Francisco. Five rooms were given 
over to the Art Moderne Show, each with a specially 
designed setting to display the charm and beauty of 
furniture and furnishings created by craftsmen of the 
twentieth century. 

Hale Bros., San Francisco, have fitted up a 
Modern Art Salon on the fifth floor, where a splendid 
showing is being made of home furnishings and objects 
of art along new lines. This concern recently pre- 
sented Rudolph Schaeffer, noted color expert, in a 
talk on this new modernism. 

Owing to the continued illness of Henry Fuller, 
an active member of the Beecher Company, 1161 
Mission Street, San Francisco, this concern has decided 
to retire from business and the stock has been placed 
in the hands of Albert Baer for quick disposal. The 
Beecher Company, successor to the Schlueter-Beecher 
Co., has been in business for several years, specializing 
in the furnishing of hotels, apartment houses, steam- 
ships and public institutions. Furniture, draperies, 
carpets and rugs are among the lines handled. 

The Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, considered the largest wholesale dry goods 
concern on the Pacific Coast, has taken over the busi- 
ness of L. Dinkelspiel & Co., one of the oldest whole- 
sale dry goods houses in the West. The lease of the 
latter on the quarters at 115 Battery Street expires 
next February, but it is the plan to move the stock 
to the headquarters’ of the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Company at an early date. The Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Company entered the field about 
twenty years ago as the Moore Watson Dry Goods 
Company, and five years later purchased and absorbed 
Murphy, Grant & Co. Two years ago it took over the 
Smith-Riddick Dry Goods Co., of Los Angeles, and 
last year succeeded to the business of Jules Levy & Co. 
and the Hulse-Bradford Co., both of San Francisco. 
The latter featured rugs, carpets and draperies and a 
special department has been established to care for this 
business. The L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc. has long featured 
draperies and affiliated lines. 

The firm of Frank M. Beecher, Inc. has been or- 
ganized at San Francisco to carry on a contract fur- 
nishing and decorating business and quarters have been 
opened at 569 Mission Street. 

The C. B. Kendrick Company, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at San’ Francisco with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to engaged in the dry goods and furnishings 
business. The Incorporators are C. B. Kendricks, 
Edw. Debs and Charles Dubbs. Mr. Kendrick was 
formerly associated with the L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc. 

The MacKinnon-Martin Co., wholesale draperies, 
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49 Fourth Street, San Francisco, has been directing 
the attention of the trade of late to the fact that no 
one connected with this. firm was responsible for the 
published statement that the Raynbo Studios, 1559 
Mission Street and 1801 Market Street, are owned 
by it. 

A. S. Archer, for years the Far Western repre- 
sentative of the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Com- 
pany, has been made manager of the Pacific Coast in- 
terests of the Mohawk Carpet Mills. Arrangement 
to this end were made by George Lambie and James D. 
Husband, sales manager and assistant sales manager 
respectively of the Mohawk organization, who recently 
visited San Francisco. 

Louis J. Breuner, of Breuner’s Oakland, has been 
made a member of the board of directors of the Oak- 
land Business District Association. 

Mrs. Emma Holmes Brooks, well known for her 
hand-woven textiles, has opened a studio and gift shop 
on Grove Street, near Virginia, Berkeley. 

An oriental rug shop has been opened at 6200 
College Avenue, Oakland, by Jorjorian & Sons. 

B. F. Schlesinger & Sons recently opened a bar- 
gain basement in their store at Oakland and are 
operating this on the cash and carry plan. All transac- 
tions here are strictly for cash and if delivery is de- 
sired the purchaser pays a charge of ten cents for 
the service. The new section was installed especially 
to meet the competition of chain stores. , 

Edward C. Disbrow will shortly open a store in 
the Stowell Building, San Clemente, Cal., featuring 
draperies, furniture and art goods. ; 

Swan’s, which recently took over the department 
store of Upright’s, Oakland, has consolidated with 
Gerwin’s, occupying adjoining space, and the two stores 
have been combined by cutting arches through the 
side walls. The business will be conducted in the 
future under the name of Swan & Gerwin. 

The Marston Store, San Diego, Cal., recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Business was prac- 
tically suspended for a time and the firm held open 
house to thousands who came to view the displays 
of home furnishings, and the like, of fifty years ago. 
A feature of the display was the showing of mam- 
moth oil paintings on velour, depicting historical 
periods in the history of San Diego. George W. 
Marston, founder of the company, is president of the 
firm, and his son Arthur H. Marston, is vice-president 
and general manager. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. are going ahead rapidly with 
their plan for the establishment of large retail stores on 
the Pacific Coast. A site for a huge store was secured 
some time ago at San Francisco and contracts for 
construction work are being awarded. At Seattle, a 
lease has been taken on the quarters now occupied by 

(Continued on page 120) 





CORNER OF A ROOM BY DOMINIQUE 


In the Altman Exhibition of XX Century Taste. 
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MODERNISTIC BEDROOM BY AN AMERICAN DESIGNER 


Ruth Campbell is responsible for this room seen at the Altman Exhibition of XX Century Taste. 
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GOOD -ADVICE TO JUNIOR MEW 


N OUR mail last month was a very thoughtful and 

well-written letter of inquiry concerning the best 
course, for a young clerk in a real estate office, to 
pursue in order to obtain a knowledge of draperies and 
to eventually engage in the business. 

The letter stated that the young man in question 
“had no knowledge whatever of the trade or business 
but he seemed to have a sincere liking for fabrics, and 
so far as his limited experience and knowledge went, 
a natural aptitude for designing curtains and a fairly 
good idea of good taste.” The correspondent who 
made the inquiry on behalf of this young man had 
already outlined his own opinion in the following 
paragraphs, which we quote from his letter: 

“T believe he should have such 
training as would enable him to learn 
fabrics—their design, history, manu- 
facture, uses, and, in fact, everything 
possible that he could learn about 
them as fabrics. Then he should 
learn how to design and manufacture 
draperies of all kinds and learn 
something about the use of fabrics 
as upholstery materials, and with 
these things some training in color 
harmony and use. 

“Then, with this training and 
knowledge as a background, he could 
get a position as a salesman, preferably with a good 
wholesale house. Here he could not only earn a good 
living (good, at least as compared with that earned 
as a clerk in a real estate office), but where he could 
learn something about the business side of the pro- 
fession. With all of this as a background he would 
eventually be prepared to go into business for himself 
or if his connections were satisfactory, remain where 
he was.” 

We do not recall ever having seen a more com- 
plete outline of the essential preliminary studies that 
should be undertaken in connection with the study of 
the drapery textile business—in fact, such an outline 
would constitute a splendid program for many of 


The more a man knows about 
his job the more valuable he is 
in it. This applies in the deco-. 
rative field as well as all others. 
Therefore there is a reason for 
the junior man in the drapery 
trade who wants to succeed to 
study his fabrics and even 
take a course at some school to 
learn the facts about weaving. 


those now engaged in the drapery field. The drapery 
business, like every other division of the textile field, 
is likely to find an increasing competition, in which 
technical knowledge will play an important part. It 
may not obliterate the price competition that is stressed 
so strongly today, but it will meet price competition 
with a new argument. . 

The buyer of tomorrow may want to know some- 
thing more than price. He may be interested in thread 
count, in denier count, in kind and quality of dye, 
and what is more natural than for him to expect the 
salesman who solicits his business to be able to give 
him reasonably sure answers to his technical 
questions. 

Therefore, we would supplement 
the advice given to this young real 
estate clerk by suggesting that he 
take a night course in a textile 
.school,. where he may learn cloth 
analysis, cloth structure, scientific 
cloth comparison as a foundation for 
supplementary studies concerning the 
design, color harmony, period style, 
drapery construction, andthe use of 
decorative fabrics generally. 

We would also suggest that even 
in his student days he should sub- 
scribe for one or more trade publica- 
tions devoted to the field in which he hopes to earn 
his living. The cost of trade magazines is so small in 
comparison with the amount of educational material 
that they contain that he could ‘well afford to pick out 
the best as his permanent possession, while the knowl- 
edge thus gained could be supplemented by his reading 
in libraries or other public reading rooms of the maga- 
zines devoted to teaching the householder the principles 
of good taste in furnishings. He might also establish 
for himself a scrap-book clipping service by which he 
would preserve the printed and pictured hints, which 
pass through his hands in his occasional reading. 

There is no royal. road to proficiency, nor is there 

(Continued on page 130) 
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JORDAN, MARSH CO.’S REMOVED AND 
REDECORATED DEPARTMENT 
ye upholstery department of the Jordan, Marsh 

Co. has been moved from the 6th floor to the 
remodeled 8th floor, where Mr. Pierce and his asso- 
ciates are now installed, the progress of moving having 
been accomplished without interference in the depart- 
ment’s service to its customers. 

The space, carpeted throughout with a rich mel- 
low-toned carpet, has been laid out very advantageously, 
and each section with its displays of timely merchan- 
dise lends its share of interest to what is one of the 
most beautiful departments in the City of Boston. 

A new note in the display of piece goods merchan- 
dise is comprised in the arrangement of displays so 
constructed that rolls of piece goods occupy trough- 
like receptacles, row upon row, within easy reach of 
the passing customer, who by this means can frequently 
make her own selection independent of the sales force. 
At convenient points in the department are measuring 
tables, which also assist in conserving the time of both 
customer and sales person. 


An “island” surrounded by illuminated show-cases 
in which luxurious pillows and table runners are fea- 
tured, is one of the important display points of. the 
floor. Cedar chests occupy an adjoining section and in 
the rear of the chests a “chintz cottage’ gives adequate 
prominence and comprehensive display to the firm’s 
collection of chintz fabrics. 

Velours, tapestries, damasks and sunfast mate- 
rials occupy adjoining sections on the Bedford St. side 
of the building, where a plentiful supply of daylight is 
provided by the south windows. The fringe and trim- 
ming counter is located nearby and shares the benefit 
of the above mentioned daylight feature. 

Window shades and brass goods sections are given 
ample space adjoining lace yard goods and contiguous 
to commodious reserve stock rooms. 

The floor is conveniently served by ten elevators 
and three connecting entrances from other floors. 

Congratulations are due C. J. Brady, merchandise 
manager, E. F. Pierce, buyer, and his assistant, Mr. 
Orr, together with their associates, in the successful 
carrying out of the plans which make this one of the 
outstanding upholstery departments in the country. 
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SHOW WINDOW TREATMENTS SKETCHED ALONG FIFTH AND MADISON 
AVENUES, NEW YORK 
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When everything is shrieking for attention it is a riotous 


orgy. 


THE NEW ART AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


TO WHAT IS IT LEADING? 


By C. R. CLIFForD 


bes New Art, or Art Moderne, has certainly taken 
a grip upon the American public—how firm the 
grip, or how permanent, is a question. The trade are 
talking about it and experimenting with it, and the 
best manufacturers and importers are carrying gen- 
erous lines, 

Department stores here, as in Europe, are pro- 
jecting it in mass volume, with loud speaker, and the 
throttle wide open. They are smashing it at the public, 





Here, for instance, is a room that suggests the Japanese 
and yet it is presented as strictly new art. 


and perhaps it is good advertising, and perhaps it is 
consistent with the theory that the New Art is an 
Entirety proposition all the way through, from the 
architectural structural foundation into every detail 
of furnishings. 

But the decorator does not seem inclined to go 
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to this extreme. He is using the New Art, but 
using it temperately. and cautiously, in contiguity with 
modifying or moderating contrasts. 

Perhaps the background is conventional and the 
furniture New Art; or the background is New Art 
and the furniture conventional. 





New art that might have been done by Burne-Jones. 


To use the expression of a large importing house, 
“the trade are nibbling at it. They are not swallowing 
it whole”. 

Originally we associated the New Art with Cubist 
theories, and to some degree the New Art furniture 
and furnishings are Cubist—a style based upon angles. 
We have an example of this in the illustration, where 
the lines of the room and the furniture are obviously 
cubist; but this room, according to the conservative 
decorator, would be improved by graceful draperies 
and wall treatments, and not necessarily of New Art. 

In Europe, it was the department stores that 
stimulated the New Art Movement. To be sure, there 








ws 
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small things, 
pocket-books, sofa 
cushions, ash trays 
—even lamps and 
lamp shades took 
up the more glar- 
ing effects; and the 
public liked them. 
The show windows 
of the boot and 
shoe houses, and 
the dry goods 
stores, beauty par- 
lors, milliners, 
dressmakers, were 





Best results are attained through the contiguity of 
furniture against a neutral background. | 





were some radicals among. the decorators who took all full of it. It 

it up, but the public knew nothing of the New Art was bound to have 

until the Gallerie Lafayette, Bon Marche, and Prin- an effect upon pub- 

temps filled their windows with startling color effects, lic taste; hence, 

grotesqueries and extremes in furnishing: while there are 

It was the same in this country. It was all many who are : 

good advertising and drew the crowds. Magazines saw wondering how. they can conscientiously utilize the 
news in it—gave it a good deal of publicity; and in new thought. 








This room, to be successful, would-be-improved by graceful fabrics, and possibly wall paper in the Chinese 
spirit. The furniture is by the Sandor Art Company. 
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It has been said that where it is good art it is no 
longer New Art, and that only bad art is the New Art. 
Sounds good as an epigram, and has some basis when 
you consider that the work of Edgar Brandt is prob- 
ably the best of the New Art, and is based on old art— 
the art of Persia, Assyria and India. There are no 
fundamental principles to the New Art. It’s a case of 
everyone for himself. But I believe that we will 
eventually use the best of it, just as the French utilized 
Chinese motifs; the Elizabethan absorbed Indian 
motifs; Chippendale the Gothic; and Queen Anne the 
Oriental. 

We can define by generic terms all of the older 
periods, but we cannot define New Art. 

It is an expression rather than a creation, and 
therefore the 


- 


decorator 
who doesn’t 
approve of its 
radical- 
ism will find, 
especially in 
fabrics, much 
that can be 
utilized, if 
adapted to 
conservative 
surroundings. 
All periods 
of art are de- 
velopments. 
They did 
not spring 
full - fledged 
out of the 
imagination. 
They grew, 
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as a tree grows—from roots. The trouble with the 
New Art is that it has no parent roots, It is like 
a jungle of wild growths. Something may arise 
from it distinctive and beautiful; but it is all in the 
spirit of evolution today, to be handled carefully. 

We can go back to Art Nouveau for the first 
evidences of this struggle for emancipation. Edward 
H. Asherman was doing this sort of thing in New 
York years ago. So also Barker Brothers, with Kem | 
Weber, out on the Pacific Coast. It has been up in 
the air for forty years, and it’s still in the experimental 
stages and no genius has arisen to lead the way and 
establish order out of chaos. 

Its best results today are attained through 
coalition. 

If the furniture is New Art, 
it may be presented against a con- 
servative background. It’s a gen- 
eral custom among decorators to 
give a plain wall or neutral back- 
ground to a room that is rich in 
window draperies, upholsteries or 
rugs; and vice versa, if the walls 
are strikingly treated, the curtains 
should be unobtrusive, and the 
floor a mere monotone. 

Thus with the New Art, the 
same practice should prevail, be- 
cause when everything in the room 
is shrieking for attention the com- 
position becomes a riotous orgy. 


THREE EXCELLENT INTERIORS 


Furniture and draperies by the Geo. P. 
Reinhard Co. 
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Women will buy wall paper at any season if persuaded 
by modern merchandising methods. 


THE SO-CALLED OFF SEASON FOR WALL PAPER 


J: tahees the middle of October begins the season 

when the average wallpaper retailer slows down 
on sales promotion. A great many of them seem to 
be obsessed with the idea that during the Winter 


months it is impossible to persuade any woman to 


redecorate her walls, and that all such activities are 
just naturally put off until the Spring. 

It is true that not as much wall re-decoration is 
done during the Winter months as at some other times 
of the year; but that this is so is not due solely to the 
home owner’s. unwillingness. It is partly due to the 
lack of urging on the part of the men who should not 
only suggest but harp on the idea that re-decoration 
in the so-called slack season can be done more cheaply 
and that the home owner can be sure of more careful 
workmanship than at the period when business is 
rushing. 

In those sections of the country where the Autumn 
lasts late, and the atmosphere retains something of 
Summer, the cool dainty papers that made the house 
seem so charming during the warm months appear to 
be all right, and the home owner does not realize 
how much more pleasant her home would be if, when 
Winter comes on she had warmer tones on her walls. 
And when Winter does come, and she has not had her 
re-decorating done at the usual season, and she is 
unsolicited by the wallpaper dealer, her inclination 
is to let matters slide, even though she may be dis- 
satisfied to leave the Summer papers on her walls 
throughout the Winter. 

This same woman (and there are many like her) 
if properly urged, by having the matter made clear 
to her that the re-decoration of her walls in Novem- 
ber, December and January can be done expeditiously 
and cheaply, would jump at the opportunity. 

It has always seemed to the writer since the 
beginning of his association with the decorative field 
that in the matter. of promoting the sale of the mate- 
rials they sell, the wallpaper retailers have been most 
backward. They do not seem to: have any realization 
of the opportunities offered them, and, more than any 
other branch of the decorative field, they must con- 
tinually be nagged to do the wise thing in the matter 
of selling and advertising for their own good. We 
helieve that now a great number of them have dis- 
carded the idea that good wallpaper retailing means 


selling large quantities of paper, regardless of quality, 
and we hope that the manufacturers and the jobbers, 
who have been the only ones connected with the indus- 
try that have shown enterprise, will turn their attention 
to the problem of persuading the retailer to try to sell 
his wares through modern sales methods, which are 
quite different from the antiquated methods of other 
days, and pay little attention to the nonsensical tradi- 
tions which embrace such an idea as that wallpaper 
can be sold only at certain seasons of the year, and 
that at any other time it is wasted energy for the 
retailer to make any but the most cursory efforts. — 

In proportion to the amount of beauty purchas- 
able for a small sum of money, wallpaper is the 
cheapest commodity we know, and if the retailers 
would intelligently push ‘it as do the retailers in other 
lines, the wallpaper industry of this country would 
increase enormously in size. But to push it and raise 
it to its rightful position among the country’s indus- 
tries, the retailers must discard their old prejudices 
and approach the problem from a modern viewpoint; 
they must learn that there can be no let-up in propa- 
ganda for their wares from one year’s end to anotlier ; 
they must be constantly dinning in the public’s ears the- 
beauties of wallpaper as a decorative wall covering; 
they must concentrate their efforts:in each community 
upon gaining for wallpaper the approval of every 
individual who is an arbiter of taste. 

For years wallpaper was sold as a side line in a 
paint store. Today it deserves to be the main concern 
of the retailer, and if properly merchandized will bring 
him a good living, without the necessity of help from 
the paint and varnish industries, or any other side lines. 

Successful. merchants today know that they can- 
not wait for necessity to bring customers to their shops. 
They know that they have to go after their customers, 
using every means at their command to stimulate desire. 
To an extent they create their own market and this 
is what the wall paper retailer must do—make his 
prospective customers want redecoration and not sit 
back and wait until Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones can’t 
put“up longer with the paper on the walls and un- 
solicitedly comes to him-for new papers. 

Wall paper is made to be sold, not to be shelved; 
which is a fact:that many retailers seem to overlook. 
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W. P.. UNDERHILL 


President of the National Uphol- 
stery Textile Association 











THE NATIONAL UPHOLSTERY TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES 
ge National Upholstery Textile Association, Inc. 
was organized at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, September 25th, with W. P. Underhill, of -L. C. 
Chase & Co., president; Parkman D. Howe, of Law- 
rence & Co., vice-president ; W. H. Rollinson, of W. H. 
Rollinson & Co., vice-president; Herman Blum, of 
Craftex Mills, Inc., vice-president; Frank P. Wheeler, 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., treasurer, and W. P. 
Fickett, executive secretary. 

A beard of directors also was named, consisting 
of: W. P. Underhill, P. D. Howe, W. H. Rollinson, 
Herman Blum, F. R. Wheeler, Melville G. Curtis, 
John W. Snowden, Morris A. Kaufman, Joseph Z. 
Muir, R. C. Kelly and Joseph Kaufmann. 

The aims of the Association are to co-ordinate 
with the policies of the recently formed National. Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufacturers... The furniture 
manufacturers object to the demoralizing production 
of fabric qualities below any reasonable service grade. 
They want some policy of standards. They want the 
fabric men to agree among themselves not to show new 
styles after the settled dates of furniture openings, 
May Ist and November lst. They want something 
done to prevent design piracy. 

The upholstery men responded very liberally to 
this appeal, and committees were formed, not only to 
cover the furniture covering interests, but also drapery 
fabrics, of which division John W. Snowden was 
chosen chairman pro tem. 

The Association will have its headquarters at 320 
Broadway, with W. P. Fickett executive secretary. 


At the organization meeting, the following firms 


were represented: American Pile Fabric Co., Thomas 
A. Bibby, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Collins & Aikman 
Co., Craftex Mills, Inc., Hind & Harrison Plush Co., 
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La.France Textile Industries, Robert Lewis Co., Maa- 
ville Jenckes Co., Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Merimack Manufacturing Co., Moss Rose Manufac- 
turing Co., Mt. Holly Textile Co., Inc., National Pile 
Fabric Co., Nell-A-May Plush Co., Pennsylvania Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Quaker 
Plush Co., Inc., Rhode Island Plush Mills, W. H. Rol- 
linson & Co., Inc., George Royle Co., Salts Textile Co., 
Inc., Sanford Mills, W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Standard 
Mohair Plush Co., Stead & Miller Co., E. F. Timme 
& Son, Tingue Manufacturing Co.,-U: S. Pile Fabric 
Corp., United Tapestry Mills, Zenith Mills, John 
Zimmerman & Sons. 





SAME OLD COMPLAINT > 
\ A Jr HAVE received a letter from a well-known deco- 
rator, who. also carries a substantial stock: 


_.In-the opinion of the writer, there is one serious 
evil—serious because continually getting. worse, and 
continually causing more hardship to the bona fide 
dealer and decorator: 

I refer to the custom of accommodations to people 
who are not legitimately in the business—some poor 
relative or some neighbor who, having a local reputa- 
tion for good ‘taste; and being.in need of assistance, is 
delegated by friends to purchase fabrics from the job- 
bers, shipping the goods to some firm who actually does 
the work, and who gets nothing more out of the job 
than a meagre workroom profit. Other trades protect 
their customers. I had an experience within the last 
few days in the plumbing trade. -I found it: was im- 
possible for me to buy anything from the jobber, 
because I wasn’t a plumber. I had a similar experience 
in the mantel trade; I found that on ordering tiles for 
the fireplace, I wasn’t recognized ; that the tiling trade 
deal only with the tile layers. I made no objections, 
because I saw the justice of the situation. Would it 
not be possible for jobbers and manufacturers, espe- 
cially the fabric people, to:make a canvass, and estab- 
lish a bonafide list of firms entitled to consideration, 
and furnish their goods only to such firms? We all 
know that intermediaries are continually interfering 
between us and our clients, and they never take respon- - 
sibilities for errors; they haven’t sufficient knowledge 
to even express their customers’ views. There are 
continually mix-ups in matters of instruction, as well 
as matters of construction.- No one but a practical 
man or woman can fathom the customer’s ideas. The 
intermediary is a continual source of confusion, and 
his or her presence is inethical. No one objects to 
legitimate competition of the firms having similar 
overhead and work-shop problems to contend with, but 
I strongly resent, and thousands of others will agree 
with me, people who lack experience, but through social 
relations can secure certain business, and they are not 
entitled to the support of the jobbing trade. For, after 
all, they have to come to us to do their work for them. 
We have a just complaint. If we are not supported by 
the jobbers, the time will come when we will simply 
have to do the same as the intermediary is doing— 
close up our shops, close out our stocks, and do a 
telephone and hand-to-mouth business, 


—DECORATOR OBJECTOR. 






BEDROOM DESIGNED BY A WELL KNOWN ILLUSTRATOR 


C. B. Falls completed this room for the Altman Exhibition of XX Century Taste. 
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ROBERT REID MACGUIRE’S ROOM AT B. ALTMAN & CO. 


In their Exhibition of XX Century Taste. 
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Living room in ‘the modernistic manner presented by James McCreery & Co. at the recent exposition of the Women’s 
Arts and Industries. 


EXPOSITION OF WOMEN’S ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


RECORD number of 300 women, including 25 

manufacturers and several heads of large con- 
cerns, were represented at the Seventh Annual Expo- 
sition of the Women’s Arts and Industries, October 1 
to 6, at the Hotel Astor, with Mrs. Oliver Harriman 
as chairman. 

Concrete evidence of the modern woman's 
achievement in fields as varied as art and astrology, 
aeronautics and home-building, the theatre and politics, 
clothes and metal-work, were on display. Women 
from Italy, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany 
showed the arts and crafts of their countries in attrac- 
tive booths. Displays of modernistic furnishings and 
fixtures gave an invigorating new note to this year’s 
exposition; a wide variety of rugs, hangings, lighting 
arrangements, china and glass being shown. A dining- 
room and a living-room in the modernistic manner 
were presented by James McCreery & Co. 

Conservation of space, comfort for the modern 
woman, who likes to lounge when she is not working, 
and a daintiness of color effect were carried out in 
furnishings for a feminine study. A type of glorified 
Morris chair in green, upholstered in rose suede, had 
an accompanying cabinet with adjustable shelves and 
secret drawers; revolving cabinets, built low enough 
to be reached without getting up from the chair. No 
sharp corners were in evidence on any of these suites, 
which included a desk after the Chinese. 

Among the exhibitors ofthe various -silks for 





A Cora Scovil Patch Poster at the exposition displaying 
Celanese Brand Fabrics. 


draperies, as well as for fashions, were H. R. Mallin- 
son & Co., Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., and Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co, The latter showed a very modern 
leopard-skin design in velours, for upholstery. James 
McCreery & Co. featured a. beige velveteen, which 
was very attractive as a drapery. 

The Rayon Institute showed a Promenade of 


' Fashions and a display of fabrics by the foremost 


weavers and couturiers. Cotton fabrics in a variety 
of colors and designs were displayed by the Cotton 
Textile Institute, which embraces the following firms: 
Pacific Mills, Merrimack Mfg. Co., Hunter Mfg. Co., 
Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., M. D. C. Borden & Co., 


and Converse & Co. 
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DETROLT’S: NEWEST  PHEAtTERE 


N ADDITION to being the largest amusement 
auditorium in the City of Detroit, the new Fox 
Theater has the distinction of possessing the world’s 
largest rug. The theater, which opened to the public 
last month, seats 6,000 persons and was planned by a 
Detroit architect, C. Howard Crane, who, with his 
associates, was responsible for the entire Fox building. 
The interior, as will be seen by the illustrations 
which accompany this article, employs Asiatic motifs 
and is rich in typical colorings of jade, vermilion, gold, 
silver and bronze, while the walls and ceilings are 
enriched with figures and symbols to be found in old 

Hindu temples. 
The rest and lounge rooms, as well as the spacious 
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View of the lobby of the new Fox Theatre, Detroit,.showing what is said to be the largest rug in the world. 


lobby, are richly furnished and appointed. Deep pile 
carpets, luxurious draperies and comfortable furniture, 
each contribute to the accomplishment of the furnish- 
ing purpose, which was to provide a building that in 
beauty, convenience and comfort would leave nothing 
for the public to desire. 

The rug, which is the main feature of furnish- 
ment in the lobby, is in itself a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, measuring 46 feet x 64 feet, with a circular inset 
at one end, to fit around the base of the grand stair- 
way. It is an Indo-Chinese design, developed in 20 
colors with red, blue and gold predominating. 

The history of this rag, which was made in the 
plant of the Mohawk Carpet Co., is rather interesting. 
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Ten designers labored for 
three weeks to work out and 
paint in the 8,000,000 squares 
of the design. Twenty weavers 
worked over a week to pro- 
vide the 6,000 lineal yards of 
chenille blanket from which 
was made the 27 miles of 
chenille fur. Four weavers, 
working day and night shifts, 
worked 3%4 weeks to produce 
the rug, which is made up of 
32,000,000 single tufts of 
heavy twisted yarn. It re- 
quired a special motor truck 
and trailer to make delivery, 
the journey being made in 27 
hours of running time. 

A Fox movietone of the 
construction, transportation 
and installation of the rug will 
be shown throughout the coun- 
try by the Fox. enterprises. 





FEAR OF PRICE 
oe is a type of salesman 

with which every manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer 
is familiar—to his sorrow. 
This type is represented by 
the man who is intelligent, 
willing, and a hard worker, 
but who nevertheless cannot 
seem to close with prospective 
customers. In character and 
earnestness he seems too good 
to discharge, yet his continued employment involves 
financial loss. 

We wonder how often this man’s failure is due to 
his fear of price. How often is he the man who can 
talk intelligently about his wares, and efficiently go 
through all of the business of salesmanship until he is 
confronted by the question: how much? He then 
answers it in such a manner that the customer’s mind 
is switched from the quality and attractiveness of the 
goods to an antagonistic consideration of its cost. 

There is nothing more fatal than for a salesman to 
mention the price of an article in an apologetic man- 
ner. Yet from time to time we have seen salesmen do 
just this, and then wonder afterwards why they had 
lost their grip on the customer. 

We recall a time when we had set out to buy a 
piece of furniture, and at the beginning of our adven- 
ture we were in the mood where we wanted a good 
piece of furniture and hang the expense. We fell into 
the hands of a salesman of the type we have just 





The Ladies’ Retiring Room in the new Fox Theatre, Detroit. 


described. He showed us a piece which came up to 
our expectations, and did it in an intelligent fashion, 
being able to answer comprehensively the pertinent 
inquiries we put to him. Then came the question— 
how much? The salesman named a price which was 
not exorbitant, but he named it in such a manner that 
it seemed at the moment a great deal more money than 
it actually was, so that we felt that that amount was 
just a little more than we wanted to spend, with the 
result that we did not spend it, and went to another 
store, where a cheaper class of goods was on sale, 
and spent a smaller sum of money. 

Now, this fear of price on the part of the sales- 
man can be corrected, if one recognizes its existence 
and sets out to overcome it. As often as not it is 
caused by the salesman unconsciously substituting in 
his mind his own purchasing .power for that of his 
customer’; and when he mentions the price of the arti- 


(Continued on page 130) 




















FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS OF THE XV CENTURY 


See text on opposite page. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


_ By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 


N THE conventionalization of plant and flower for 
the decoration of fabrics in mediaeval times, many 


forms were created which, 
though having no traceable re- 
semblance to definite plant life, 
were used with such frequency 
as to establish for themselves a 
distinct niche in the develop- 
ment of textile design. 

Of these, one of the most 
conspicuous to appear in the 
15th and 16th Centuries was a 
flower-like form having serrated 
edges like leaves, the lobes of 
which terminate in Gothic 
arches. For want of a better 
title, textile historians have 
called these motifs “Gothic 
lobed leaves”, and while this 
hardly conveys a complete idea 
of the type, it would be rather 
difficult to arrive at a more 
exact term. 

Perhaps the earliest exam- 
ples of this form of design are 
found in the paintings of 


Raphael, it appearing in the ~ 


- Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XII. Gotuic Lospep LEAvEs 
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fabric coiffure of a portrait in the Pitti Palace, of 
Florence, and also on the covering of a “baldaquin” 


in a picture at the Vatican, 
showing the battle of Constan- 
tine. 

This last picture was never 
finished, therefore, its date is 
definitely fixed by the death of 
the artist in the first half of the 
16th Century. 

In this connection it is also 
interesting to note that the use 
of the term Gothic for the art 
which succeeded Romanesque 
was originated by Raphael in a 
report he addressed to Pope 
Leo. X, dealing with the work 
projected in Rome. He used 
this term in its common mean- 
ing of that period, which was 
as a synonym of barbarous as 
opposed to Roman, the term 
“Goth” denoting an uncouth 
and mannerless person. 

Of the examples we show, 
Figure 199 would hardly be 
deemed a.true type, although 
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its resemblance entitles it to be included as a part of 
this series, but the Gothic-like lobes which form the 
serrated outline of the background of the central figure, 
have not been drawn with that careful crispness that 
marks such figures as 200, 201, 202 and 203. 

Figure 206 has also only a relative resemblance 
to the true Gothic serrations but being a fabric of this 
period and showing also an aster-like motif, it is 
proper to include it in this same general category. 

We must, however, turn to such figures as 201, 
202 and 203 to get the real Gothic’ serrations that 
constitute the type we are discussing. 

Figures 201, 202, 203 and 207 incorporate the 
conventionalized pomegranate, typical of the 15th 
Century. 

In Figure 200 there is a definite representation 





of the crown which was one of the themes of the last 
example to be discussed in this series. 208 





Figure 205, Spanish brocade, wool ground and cut 
velours pattern, 16th century._ ve 

Figure, 206, velours bracaded. with, gold relieved 
by green on a red ground. From a collection in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Figure 207, pomegranate pattern of. north Italian 
manufacture of the 15th century. 
(To Be Continued ) 
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Of the fabrics shown herewith Figure 199 repre- 
sents a “meneaux” type, flowered, of about 1540. 

Figure 201 is taken from pictures of the old 
German school, of the 15th century. 

Figures 202-and 203 are velvet fabrics of north 
Italian manufacture of the 15th century. 

Figure 204 is Spanish, 15th century, satin ground 
shot with: silver and embroidered with red and gold 
chenille. _ From ‘the collection of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Lyons. 
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HAVE YOU fees woukeeeen 


‘1. What-sort of draperies should be lined? 

Under present conditions where cheapness seems 
to be the order of the drapery day, it might be deemed 
unwise to give an honest answer to this question, but 
the fact remains that any kind of. fabric that is used 
as a drapery in a position where-it would be benefitted 
by a lining, should be lined. Conditions governing the 
value of lining are the exclusion of transparency, the 
creation of bulk, and the prevention of light striking 
through to fade the material. 

2. Are the oriental rugs of modern weaving 
comparable in wearing qualities to the old rugs? 

For all practical commercial purposes, the answer 
to such a question should be “yes”. It is, however, 
impossible for some of the modern synthetic dyes to 
attain the softness with which time has modified the old 
vegetable dyes. As far as quality-of yarn and perfec- 
tion of weave are concerned, the modern rug, within 
its own sphere of value, will hold its own: with those 
of more ancient birth. 

3. How can the down of a down cushion be 
cleaned and all odors removed? 

Practically the best advice to be given in -these 
circumstances is to suggest the sending of the material 
to a feather renovating specialist. There is, however, 
a household vacuum cleaner, which permits of soiled 
down being taken from one container and transferred 
to another, the: down being subjected to a whipping 
and beating process as. it passes through the revolving 
fan of the cleaner.. Odors can-usually be removed by 
exposure to sunlight. In the case of down, we would 
suggest the.exposure in a container of cheese or butter 
cloth, that will: permit of the material being spread 
within the dimensions of the case. Care must be taken, 
however, that it be handled in this condition very care- 
fully and not exposed to a breeze because there is 
great danger of the down coming through oad being 
blown away. 

4. What is “shiffh” embroidery? 

Shiffli embroidery literally is that type of embroid- 
ery produced by the operation of the Shiffli machine, 
which is a multiple needle invention by the manipula- 
tion of which each needle in a row of needles, an inch 
more or less apart and extending for a space of 30 
feet, has its own thread and passes forward and back 


through a suspended cloth literally ein in a -— 
determined pattern. 

5.. How can a grass porch rug be cleaned? . 

There is practically -no way with which’ we-are 
familiar that rugs of this type may-be cleaned.. Ordi- 
nary soap and water will remove most surface’ dirt but 
much of the. depreciation in the looks ofa grass rug 
is due to “weathering” as well as to the fact that dirt 
has sifted into the split fibres of the grass. Moisture 
unless it contains a bleaching compound, which ‘may 
destroy the life of the grass, will merely turn this dirt 
from a dry stain into a wet-one, thus becoming prac- 
tically permanent. Perhaps it’ would. be best to recog- 
nize that grass rugs are not satisfactorily‘ cleanable 
but, in consideration of their economic cost, this should 
not cause f many great grief. 





THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
fey annual roll call of thé American Red Cross, 
= which opens on Armistice Day, is already organ- 
ized for the various groups in our industry. 

Serving as volunteer chairmen of the special 
groups in our field are Edward Nahon of the Nahon 
Company, having the furniture group; William O. 
Barton of Barton, Price & Willson, heading the interior 
decorators group; and J. H. Kirtland of Johnson & 
Faulkner, Inc., as chairman of the upholstery’ group. 

The work of the American Red Cross apart from 
their prompt response to such disasters as have re- 
cently occurred in Porto Rico and Florida goes on 
year after year in an inconspicuous way. | 

Aid for ex-service man and his dependents still 
constitutes a large factor of the Red Cross program in 
New York, and government officials estimate ‘that the 
peak of this work will not be reached before 1932. 
More than 3,345 disabled veterans, men still in service, 
and dependents received Red Cross service during the 
year, covering legal help, money loans, and medical 
advice. Employment was found for 674 veterans, 
crippled or otherwise disabled. 

More than 600,000 surgical dressings were made 
for twenty city hospitals under the public health pro- 
gram, which, in addition to disaster relief preparedness, 
includes nursing service, first aid, and work in mee 
hygiene and care’ ‘of the -sick.’ 
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ADVICE TO WALL PAPER RETAILERS 
W: ARE in receipt of an eight-page folder sent out 
by the Thomas Strahan Co. to their dealers, in 
which is expressed as briefly and logically as possible 
splendid advice to the wallpaper dealer, applicable no 
matter whose line of papers he carries. Below we re- 
print excerpts from this folder: 

“The largest item of cost in the papering of a 
room is almost invariably the labor, not the wall paper. 
The paper hanger is worthy of his hire, but why should 
he be paid the wages of today to produce a cheap 
result? Give him a well-made paper of high decora- 
tive value to hang and he achieves a handsome and 
lasting result. .Give him a cheap paper to hang and the 
result is a cheap looking room. 

“It is not true economy on the part of your cus- 
tomers to pay heavily to have cheap wall paper hung 
in their homes. You should tell them so. And every 
time you sell a room of cheap wall paper you miss an 
opportunity to sell a room of first-class paper at twice 
the profit to yourself. 

“How should wall paper be sold? Not on price, 
for it is all relatively low priced, but on Eye Value 
and Decorative Value, coupled with the fact that the 
paper you offer on that basis is also well printed on the 
finest hanging stock in the finest colors. 

‘When papers combine decorative value with first- 
class manufacture and are shown in such a way as 
to demonstrate their worth, relatively high price will 
help rather than hurt their sale, for the buyer’s own 
judgment will then be backed by your judgment of 
values and the papers will not be cheapened in the 
eyes of the customer by their prices. 

“Hanging costs vary in different localities and the 
illustrative figure we have used above may not apply 
literally in your district. However, there are few 
localities in which the hanging cost does not in most 
cases substantially exceed the paper cost. If you 
have been interested by what we have said, work out 
your local figures and tell your salesmen to show your 
better papers first and if your cheap papers are to be 
sold let their sale be the customers’ choice and not the 
result of your salesmen’s efforts. 

“Remember that your salesmen sell what you buy, 
absorb your ideas and follow the policy you dictate. 
If you think of wall paper merely as a wall covering 
to be bought and sold like wrapping paper, they will do 
the same and with no regard for your profits or your 
customers’ real satisfaction. If you think of wall 
paper as the decoration which it is and educate your 
salesmen to think and talk in terms of decorative 
value and quality and not price, that is what they will 
do. The curse of the entire wall paper industry is 
low prices and lack of appreciation on the part of 
those selling wall papers of the real value and relative 
inexpensiveness of the best papers.” 
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MODERN NOTE IN HOUSE FURNISHING 
F THE “looker on” sees most of the game, it may 
be of interest to express the opinion of an English- 

man who is on a business trip over here. 

“The question is often asked one—Is the modern 
craze or vogue likely to last? If the words of the late 
head of the Victoria & Albert Museum are true—No, 
for he gave his opinion at a lecture last year at The 
Royal Society of Arts, John St., Adelphi, London— 
‘That nothing lives in art except that which is founded 
on tradition.’ 

“Modern art, to me, seems to have no tradition 
behind it. This is not, however, a criticism of it, for 
I firmly believe that out of every new style something 
good is done. At an exposition of modern arts I saw 
at Messrs. B. Altman & Co. last week, I think no one 
could say that it has not great possibilities. 

“Here you have the best answer and if every one 
who displayed it showed the enterprise of the above 
firm, they would surely see much that is good in it. 

“Where beautiful colors and nothing too “outre”’ 
is attempted, modern art has much in it to commend 
itself to the public, more especially perhaps in coun- 
tries where apartment houses exist in large numbers, 
rather than countries who have tradition largely behind 
them and a style of home whose architecture is not 
suited to it. 

“Expositions of the modern note have taken place 
recently in London, England. Messrs. Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia have also one on at the present time and 
in each there is much that is good-as well as quite 
a lot to avoid. 

“Let us hope the good sense of house decorators 
and furnishers will help them to keep a balanced mind 
and so help to form at least a new style that one may 
live with.” | 

R. H. Garton, 


Director of Story & Co., Ltd., London, England 





SHELL-PINK COAL 
aes “Bigelow-Hartford News” in its August num- 
ber calls attention to the fact that a coal company 
in Pennsylvania is conducting researches and experi- 
ments toward producing a brand of anthracite coal, 
tinted a delicate shade of shell-pink. We quote from 
the article: 

“The purpose of thus lavishing the beauty of the 
boudoir upon this useful mineral is more than a mere 
search for publicity material. The color-fanciers spon- 
soring the revolutionary invention believe that their 
colored coal will bring a novel touch of gay distinction, 
a refreshing feeling of cheérfulness to stove, furnace, 
chute, and scuttle. The pink spray will not interfere 
in the least with the ability of the coal to burn.” 









W. T. BENDA, CELEBRATED ILLUSTRATOR AND MAKER OF MASKS, DESIGNED 
THIS CONVERSATION ROOM FOR B. ALTMAN & CO. 


In the Exhibition of XX Century Taste. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








DRAWING ROOM IN THE FRENCH SPIRIT BY THE TIFFANY STUDIOS 
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STIMULATING A MARKET OF DISCONTENT 


OMEWHERE, sometime we have seen the state- 

ment that newspaper advertising was simply “sales- 
manship in print”, the inference being that the merchant 
with wares to advertise would merely give expression 
to the same description of his wares through the 
channel of printer’s ink. that he would employ in con- 
versation with a customer. Like all glib phrases, such 
a statement as the one quoted is not literally true in 
fact and decidedly untrue in practice. 
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Living Room Furniture 
Made Especially for Us 


Advantageously Priced for You 


Li 1 unusual to find upholstered pieces of such splendid 
design and construction at these reasonable prices. They. 
have been made to our own ‘requirements~hav-filied 
and with down cushions Typical of a splendid range own maverial, $35 

of living room furaiture—chairs $32 to $325; sofas, $95 ae 
to $425. Also an assortment of charming coffee and 
end tables—risny types, priced from $12.50 0 $150 
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If it were true, much of the advertising in current 
newspapers would lead us to believe that the merchant’s 
active salesmanship in the presence of a customer 
consisted of shouting the price of the object. Some 
little description of its character or purpose might 
accompany his naming of the price, but the major 
emphasis and the major accent would refer to the 
price, and his voice would increase to a shout. Now 
we know that this is not so in salesmanship and insofar 
as the printed word exaggerates price, newspaper 
advertising departs from its purpose of representing 
salesmanship principles. 

Having delivered this pronouncement, we sit back 
and await the natural question of the merchant, 
“Alright, how then would you advertise my goods?” 

Not so easy to answer but, at the same time, not 
so difficult because we present herewith three modern 


examples of the way we think fine wares ought to be 
advertised. Unfortunately, the largest one of these 
examples has lost some of its definition in the repro- 
duction but each example we show is a demonstration 
of the fact that reader interest can be obtained by 
lay-out, by fine drawing, by the juxtaposition of light 
and shadow without the incorporation of a screaming 
price. 

There is a dignity attached to the merchandising 
of fine draperies, fine furniture, rugs and upholstery 
materials that sets these things apart from the general 
run of merchandise on which the price appeal is the 
outstanding element. This does not mean that price 
has not its place nor that on such occasions as special 
sales, it should not be strongly emphasized but the 
artistry of the merchandise, its appeal to the finer 
sentiments and its justifiable values demand that mer- 
chandise of this character should be handled in an 
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Authentic 
Fabrics 
In Decoration 


‘There are three paramount issues 
in che plannihg of any interior: 
Colour 
Use of Material 


Correct Treatment of 
Windows 
































advertising way so that the appeal of the merchandise 
shall go over to the public in a manner befitting the 
quality of the commodity and the purpose it serves in 
the enriching of home life. 

Quite apart from the propriety involved in placing 
the emphasis on quality rather than on -price in the 
advertising of character merchandise, there is another 
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and more vital consideration, and that is the psycho- 


logical stimulation of a market of discontent. It has - 


been calculated that 16 per cent. of the population of 
the United States are in a condition of funds that 
permits them to buy any commodity they wish without 
consideration of how long it will serve them. 

This proportion of our population represents 
17,000,000 people, who can afford to buy an automobile 
every 2 or 3 years, or possibly every year, despite the 
fact that the present car has many years of good 
service undelivered. They can afford the latest type 
of radio and have probably owned 2 or more new ones 
inside of a year, as progressive development creates 
better and better types of receivers. Their homes or 
apartments are equipped with iceless refrigerators, 
mothproof closets and all the latest developments of 
heating, laundering, cleaning and other household 
machinery that lightens labor and increases comfort. 

The potential buying power of this strata of 
American life is limited only by the desire to own 
the newest, the latest, the best of any product offered 
for sale. 

Great, however, as their buying potentialities may 











Rayon 


Gives a Luxurious Finsh to 


Modern Decorative Fabrics 





Roidier s modern tabries are perh. aps the most 
fascinating examples of, the effectiveness of 
rayor combined with cotton and jute. He is 
just one of many European weavers who are 
using this new, lustrous yarn, either alone or 
in combination, to add life and subtlety to 
their designs. Macy's collection of imported 
rayon fabrics is as varied, as lovely as the 
materials. You will find the colors and de- 
signs so usable, thar they may be selected 
with perfect assurance for any well-planned 
room. The prices gange from 89¢ per yard 
for rayon tafleta, to $14.74 per yard for haud- 
loomed imported fabrics. 
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be, they do not compare in purchasing power with the 
greater body of well-to-do wage earners who are pro- 
gressively mounting into better and better scales of 
living. This class may not buy a new car or a new 
radio every year but they have long since passed the 
point in household economics where they must squeeze 
the last dollar’s worth of service out of their house- 
hold equipment. They have probably had 3 or 4 radios 
by this time and now have the latest in all-electric 
equipment. They have changed the dining-room furni- 
ture 3 or 4 times in the last 15 years, also their bed- 
room furniture and living room furniture. They have 
probably built or otherwise owned their own home 
and now live in the third such home, having outgrown 
or tired of the first two. 

This class of consumers represents, perhaps, the 
largest of potential markets for the modern merchant 
of high-grade home furnishings. Their incomes may 
not permit extravagance but their social or business 
position and their desire for up-to-date things helps 
to develop that great market of discontent, which reads 
with favorable interest advertisements descriptive of 
the quality and style of those newer developments of 
home furnishing equipment, which lie within the 
bounds of their desire and their purse. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 96) 
the Bon Marche, at Second Avenue and Pike Street, 
possession to be taken as soon as the Bon Marche 
can move into its new home. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
have taken over the store at State and Broadway, Salt 
Lake City, and have established a retail store and head- 
quarters for the Mountain States mail-order business. 

Joseph A. Tresch, representing R. Carrillo & Co., 
Inc., in the Pacific Coast territory, has moved his 
offices and sample rooms from 251 Post Street, where 
they have been located for several years, to 442 Post 
Street, San Francisco. In the new location a floor 
is being shared with H. O. Todd, representing M. H. 
Rogers, Inc. 

Charles S. Darling, representing H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co., Inc., and who is now making his home 
at Los Angeles, paid the San Francisco office a visit 
the middle of September. 

A splendid new home is being erected at 
Burlingame, Cal., for the Penn Furniture Shop, which 
features a large drapery department. | 

The Eastern Outfitting Company is arranging to 
open shops in the suburban districts of some of the 
large cities in which it does business, commencing 
at Los Angeles. 

Frank J. Lea, long connected with the Grote- 
Rankin Furniture Company, Seattle, Wash., is now 
with Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore., as head 
of the furniture department. T. A. CHURCH. 
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Furniture by Ruhlmann display at B. Altman & Co. 


LHE Se 


| kee THE past decade we have seen in fact and in 
illustration a host of so-called “model rooms”, de- 
signed by decorators to stimulate the trade in furniture, 
and home furnishings generally. We have seen rooms 
in practically all of the period styles, and recently we 
have examined a great many decorated along modern- 
istic lines. Viewed purely from the esthetic point of 
view, we would say that all the rooms we have seen 
have been good—that is, there has been no lack of 
knowledge of the style displayed and no lack of har- 
mony in the assembling. But considering these rooms 
from the purely commercial point of view for which 
they were planned, it is our opinion that a great many 
of them were failures because the individuals who did 
them lacked either the sense or the ability to achieve 
in them the atmosphere of “hominess” which should 
have been their greatest charm, and which would have 
had enormous power as a selling factor. Too many 
of these so-called “model rooms” were merely correct 
assemblages of decorative properties ; they were cold— 
quite cold, and the lure to duplicate them, either 
wholly or in part, was negligible. 

In this magazine we have consistently preached to 
the decorator the necessity of getting into the homes 
he decorates a touch of the personality of the indi- 
vidual or the collective personality of the family that 


MO. D Ey 


ROOMS 


will occupy them. We have warned him repeatedly 
against the stiffness which is liable to creep into his 
work unless he takes the human element into account 
and makes his rooms look as though they wereback- 
grounds against which men and women lived, or could 
live, rather than mere artistic compositions of furni- 
ture, draperies, rugs, wallpapers, and so on. 

And as the home decorator, in order to please his 
client, must achieve a livable atmosphere, so must the 
store decorator, if he is to awaken desire in the hearts 
of the store’s prospective customers. 

Not long ago, in New York, in two stores on 
the same avenue, we saw two sets of model rooms. 
In one store the furnishings were all of them exquisite 
and costly, and, artistically speaking, their arrangement 
was perfect. In the other store the furnishings were 
of lesser value, but the arrangement, although perhaps 
not quite as perfect from the picture point of view, 
was infinitely more appealing. In the first room we 
felt that if a chair or a table were moved a hair’s- 
breadth from: the way in which the decorator had 
placed it, the effect would be spoiled; and the room’s 
appeal was lost because we felt that to own such a 
room would be something of a burden, demanding 
a certain amount of restraint in the use of it. And so 
the room itself not pleasing us, we gave its details 
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only a casual glance. In the other store the rooms 
did not seem to be “composed”. We felt that you 
could step into almost any one of them and be com- 
fortable and at home. They appeal so strongly that 
one examined into their details; and finding the details 
interesting added to the desire to purchase some of 
them for one’s own home. 

How to create this atmosphere we have been talk- 
ing about is something none can teach. It represents 
knowledge which may be arrived at only when the 
decorator has ceased to be stiff-necked about principles 
of art and principles of arrangement, and has begun 
to realize that the people with whom he is working, 
whether home owners or prospective customers of the 
store, are more important than the rooms he may 
create; that his rooms must be of use to people, and 
not merely artistic creations which people may use if 
they are good and do not disturb his furnishings. 
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A NEW FURNITURE BOOK 
ae STRATTON Hoxttoway is well known to 
interior decorators as the author of several inter- 
esting and informative books. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company have just brought out his “American Furni- 
ture and Decoration, Colonial and Federal”, a copy of 
which has been received at this office. 

Mr. Holloway holds no brief for what he calls 
“primitive’’ American furniture. Indeed, he thinks 
that this primitive furniture is perhaps too highly ° 
valued today, when the chairs and tables that were 
intended for a simple interior or a kitchen are rever- 
ently placed in an inappropriate environment. It is 
his opinion that each generation should produce its 
own furniture and furnishings, which satisfies its 
special requirements. He quotes Huger Elliott, of 
the Metropolitan Museum, as saying: “It is a trifle 
mortifying to have to confess that we prefer almost 
any chair made before 1828 
to any designed since that 
time.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Holloway thinks that 
furniture is the least success- 
ful achievement of the mod- 
ern French decoration which 
is now so much in vogue. He 
claims that many of the most 
discriminating Parisian deco- 
rators are employing eld fur- 
niture with the new decora- 
tion, for this reason. : 

The different styles are 
treated in proper chronological 
order, which makes it compar- 
atively easy to recognize the 
transition pieces which occur 
between periods. The Col- 
onial styles embrace Jacobean 
or Stuart, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne-Early Georgian, 
and Chippendale. The Federal 
styles include Hepplewhite, 
Shearer and Early Sheraton, 
American Directoire, and 
American Empire. 

There are 200 illustra- 
tions in the volume, which is 
handsomely bound, and sells 
at $5.00. A section on “In- 
terior Architecture” and an- 
other on “Decorative Acces- 
sories” complete the contents. 





A boudoir corner by Jules Leleu 
at B. Altman & Co. 
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SOME SKETCHES MADE IN THE WHOLESALE MARKET 


At the top left is a unique crystal lighting fixture shown by J. J. Wyle & Bros., Inc.; beside it is anvther inter- 

esting modernistic fixture in the line of the Period Art & Metal Co., Inc. The chair is in the line of Kohn & 

Mundus, and the curtain with appliqued decoration is by the Curtain Corporation of America. The table is 
new in the Charak Furniture Co.’s line. 
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(Explanation on opposite page; drapery illustrated on page 127) 











DIAGRAMS FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
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A FESTOON DRAPERY OF GLAZED CHINTZ 
Ts drapery shown on page 127 has been planned 

to emphasize two particular points. First, that it 
is possible to compose a pleated festoon drapery of a 
glazed chintz, and second, that draperies in keeping 
with the new modern art theories are manifestly more 
graceful when fringed. 

In the development of this particular drapery, our 
expert had in mind a scheme that would express the 
spirit of modern art. It could have been constructed of 
any type of drapery material, but because we had 
never seen an example of draped glazed chintz, we 
determined to employ this material in the creation of 
this particular drapery. So far as we know, therefore, 
this is the first actual exa&ple of a glazed chintz 
festooned drapery ever to be constructed and it is 
interesting to know how the successful accomplishment 
has been achieved. 

The diagram of the festoon, which appears in 
diagram A, gives the dimensions for a festoon to cover 
a space 1 foot 4 inches wide and 1 foot 4 inches deep 
when pleated. Three of these, therefore, would fit 
a window 4 feet wide when properly assembled. 

It will be readily apprehended that the difficulties 
to be encountered in the construction of this drapery 
are not those of cutting but of folding. As a matter 
of fact, the cutting principles are exactly the same as 
those employed for any type of festooned drapery. 
The same rules are employed in the shaping of the 
festoon unit, and diagram A will be readily recognized 
by any of Mr. Stephenson’s drapery school pupils or 
by readers of his book on drapery cutting; but while 
the cutting is the same, an entirely different theory of 
pleating must be employed and to facilitate this, it is 
well to mark the festoon pattern as shown in diagram A. 

By reference to the drapery on page 127, it will 
be seen that each festoon has four distinct pleats, there- 
fore, the sides of the festooned pattern in diagram A 
are divided into nine equal spaces, the sides being 
notched or otherwise marked in order that there shall 
be no mistake in the manipulation of the fabric be- 
cause in the employment of glazed chintz, any mistakes 
of pleating will mar the appearance of the finished 
drapery. There are only eight notches for the nine 
divisions, already referred to, and we have numbered 
them from one to eight inclusive. 

The first process in the folding is illustrated in 
diagram B by lifting the fabric at point 2 and laying it 
just below the top edge of the goods where-it is tem- 
porarily held or attached. The corresponding. point 
on the other side is treated similarly and the surplus 
fullness, which lies free upon the table while the first 
two corners are being fastened, is eventually formed 
into, a definite pleat by causing a lapping fold in the 
center, as shown in diagram D. 

We refer to the fact that this folding is done on 


a table because we have found it to be much more 
easily accomplished if manipulated in a flat condition 
on a table rather than in a hanging vertical condition 
attached to a drapery board. 

We would suggest the advisability of first form- 
ing this festoon in an experimental way with inexpen- 
sive, stiffened cloth or paper, and while the manipula- 
tion is by no means easy, a little patience and 
perseverance should produce a satisfactory result. 

By enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of the 
cutting diagram to 2% inches each, the resulting pattern 
will approximate the dimensions shown on diagram A 
and the drapery will fit a four-foot window. 





A BOOK ON COLOR 

W: HAVE received from the Finishing Research 
; Laboratories, Inc., Volume One of the Practical 
Finishing Series, entitled “Practical Color Simplified”, 
by William J. Miskella, M. E. This is a handbook on 
lacquering, enameling, coloring and painting, with 
special attention to mixing, choosing, harmonizing, 
matching, lighting, testing and designation. The im- 
portant subject of colored lighting, for window trim- 
mers, theatres, and so on, is carefully dealt with, and 
the latest discoveries are set forth in lucid form. Artists 
of the future, who will have to be educated in physics 
and science as well as in art, will find Chapter VI, 
which deals with this subject, intensely interesting. 
There are seven color plates, as well as numerous 
tables, and there is a chart at the back of the book 
which is complementary to the directions given in the 
various chapters. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 
~~ THE Fall Golf Tournament of the Upholstery 

Association of America, held at the Old Westbury 
Golf Course, Long Island, E. C. Kenton, president of 
the club, secured a second leg on the Blankemeyer cup, 
and will have possession of the cup until it is again’ 
put in competition next year. 

The morning’s play gave V. L. Emmett both low 
gross with 87 and low net with 70. George Mc- 
Laughlin, runner up with a low gross of 92, low net 77. 

In the afternoon’s play, Kenton, Emmett, Mc- 
Laughlin and Montague played off for the cup, Kenton 
winning from Emmett in the first nine and beating 
McLaughlin in the second.  Follis, Sickenberger, 
Dinan and Stephenson composed the second flight, : 
Dinan and Sickenberger being winners of the first. 
nine ; Dinan, winner of the final. Hall, Mackie, Harry 
Carroll and Fernandes formed the third flight; Hall 
and Carroll winning the first mine and being tied in the 
final, played a single hole, which gave Carroll the flight. 
Jaeger and Gardner were paired for the afternoon, 
Jaeger winning the final. 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL 
DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


A. Scuwartz, Upholstery Buyer, Julius 
Gutman & Co., Baltimore—Began with J. J 
Diskon, Main & Van Houten Sts., Paterson, 
N. J., remaining 5 years. Served 2 years in 
the 29th division, National Guard, 112th Field 
Artillery. Made assistant buyer at Diskon’s 
on return from 14 months’ service abroad and 
remained 2 years, leaving to become buyer 
with Rothstein’s, Newark, N. J. Two years 
later, became buyer at Rothenberg’s, 14th 
Street, New York, for a period of 2 years, 
leaving there to go to Hecht Bros., Baltimore, 
in a buying position, remaining 7 years. In 
February of last year engaged with Julius 
Gutman & Co., Baltimore, to open their new 

A. SCHWARTZ department of upholstery goods, floor cover- Geo. M. YESSE 
ings, rugs, lamps, beddings, etc. 

Grorce M. Yesse, Upholstery Buyer, John Schoonmaker & Son, Newburgh, N. Y.—Learned the upholstery trade 
at the age of fourteen and followed it for a number of years. After being in business for himself for about 4 
years, sold out to start an upholstery and drapery workroom for John Schoonmaker & Son, Newburgh, where he is 
now in his 13th year, holding the position of drapery buyer and workroom manager. 


















































FACT AND COMMENT the imported goods, red or green. The New York 
(Continued from page 92) Central did not adopt this class of chair seats until 
land, the superintendent of the Tingue Co., was the Mr. Underhill sold them in 1888. Today the Sanford 
first to weave two pieces of plush at one time. But Mills, where the fabrics are made, employ over 2700 
the first American goods to get on the market can be operators—some growth since the beginning, when 
attributed to the activities of Frank Hopewell, of the only 25 people were on the payroll. Ron eas Gs 
L. C. Chase Co., who in August 1883 took his initial t 
order from the old firm, Yaeger & Timme. The rail- FROM A BIRMINGHAM, ALA., FIRM 
roads were the first to appreciate velours. As far | recuse JosepnH & Logs, Birmingham, Ala., have 
back as 1874 the Pennsylvania Railroad was using just redecorated their Upholstery Department, and 
have about twenty curtain models displayed on 
real windows. Some of them are in the New 
Art effects, which, however, are not takin 
A Word of Thanks center e a" 2 very well he st and Se tembe have b : 
To Our Public W. & J. SLOAN , 3 gu Pp t have been 
A Tribute and Good Wiel ror trans — just as big as any months of the year, and the 
bs te pean ait pp oe pee sa firm is experiencing not only a great demand 
T ne bose of Calforni Furitage Company. California Furniture Co. for damask, but for the better grades of cre- 
anh te canes od Gbteiee Etiareweenies fete Stet fetes tonnes and warp prints, and a lively call for 
when it was founded in 1905, have created for this California Purniture Company, whene Setinaty pind WA Share 
sore «place of honor in the commercial word and ache ees wooden poles and fixtures to match colored 
pie eB ee gy dees De rob wom Scspemes ener sen aces curtains. In fact, they are selling quite as 
but we would lack in gratitude if we did not utilize funitee thom. Veainghs dome. P ll h . Th 
thisopperunity toreord our deg sen appre Te he pu of oy Anges and ter Suhr well as wroug t iron. e local trade are 
accotrinel © ur prose = ae Value of merchandise developed through eighty five still demanding ruffled curtains from $1 to $3 
Cur retirement bring? to Southers California one years of specialization. As direct importers of Orien- 7 
oS Gn tie cat Soren heme See ce. ta Bags, Sonam af Sue Vusnitnse feotates end ow but plenty are sold up to $5, and the firm are 
pe arb pene ma be hasbeen fin for a group of the foremost Y Mills, : f fF : 
of basinase ponction Compa ss ideo eieino of ep epee eg moving case . ter case of French marquisettes 
Wo ax» Hanared io ty had 9 i have 20 which we have made a new home. and the heavier casement curtains up to $2 a 
fen Dame as Sees To-Introduce Our Business 
See Sones cea W eT In Definite Terms, We Are: se 
cu reer tan iecraeet eee te roar tent ge eset Inasmuch as they create most of their 
ne ae uilth guid oh win 9 Ghai e Parnes ecnritaapssd Otani models, they are able to keep their workroom 
eppreciation and adieu. To W.& J.Sloane we extend our customers’ convenience United States and to Hawaiian ports 
ty me 
C. W. & J. SLOANE 
fifornia. gy FurnifureG, pian achat koe Reproduction of a two-page advertisement in a Los 
suvecren ecceaureoas Extabihalin New Yor, 1863 Angeles newspaper announcing the succession of 
W. & J. Sloane to the business formerly carried on 











by the California Furniture Co. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
A pleated, festooned drapery of glazed chintz. Diagrams and description on 
pages 124 and 123. 
The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








A CORNER EXPRESSING COMFORT AND GOOD TASTE 


Decorated by the Tiffany Studios. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


STonE — Frederick Meade Stone, who is well 
known in the decorative trade, is now associated with 
the Freeman-Ressler Corporation, New York. He is 
covering New York City and most of the territory 
within a five-hundred mile radius of that city. 

BoMANN — George Bomann, Jr. is now perma- 
nently assisting Mr. Wallace of J. H. Thorp & Co., 
visiting the trade of the Middle West. 

BERNHARD—Mr. and Mrs. Morris Bernhard are 
on a trip to the Pacific Coast, visiting both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Prerce—A letter recently received from H: O. 
Pierce, well known to many upholstery readers as a 
coast representative, gives his address at 1613 So. 
Magnolia Ave., Ontario, Cal., where he is in the busi- 
ness of growing walnuts on a large scale. 

FaGGELLA—George A. Faggella, who will be re- 
called as Mr. Anhalt’s assistant for several years at 
Gimbel Bros., and more recently as buyer with Mandel 
Bros., Chicago, has opened up a shop at 323 East 
Fordham Road, New York City. 

Lyncu—Vincent Lynch, who resigned last month 
as buyer for the H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, after a 
service of 20 years, and who formerly was with H. C. 
F. Koch & Co., Inc., for 14 years, where he started 
in the workroom, has joined the Westminster Mills at 
295 Fifth Ave., where he is connected with the whole- 
sale selling of carpets and rugs with the possibility 
of additional enterprises. 

Erwic—J. J. Erwig, upholstery buyer for Sanger 
Bros., Inc., Dallas, Texas, has been made divisional 
merchandise manager of department 44 (draperies), 
department 47 (furniture), and department 48 (floor 
coverings), entering upon his new duties September 
17th. Mr. Erwig is well known in the trade, having 
occupied buying ‘positions with the Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C., Lansburgh & Bro., of the same 
city, and B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

_.CAsSTLES—Eugene F. Castles, well known -in the 
trade, has become associated with the brokerage firm, 
Schuyler, Chadwick & Burnham. 

McCosker—John S. McCosker has been appointed 
in charge of the New York Office of John King & 
Son, Ltd., manufacturers of Scotch Holland, in the 


position formerly filled by his uncle, the late Felix 
McCosker. 

PateE—Robert T. Pate, of lohan Keng & Son., 
Ltd., Glasgow, who has been in this market for a 
period of two weeks,-sailed for. home October 13th. 

CaNN—M. M. Cann, of the Glendale Linen Co., 
left on October-10th for a tour of: the Pacific Coast, 
to look over market conditions in that territory. 

VANDERHOOF—A,. B. Vanderhoof, well known in 
the New York market and through the Southern terri- 
tory through his recent connection with the Stone- 
Cline Curtain Co., and his prior connections with 
Marshall Field & Co, and F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., 
has joined the sales force of the Riverdale Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Vanderhoof has been in his new position since 
the end of September. 

GILLIES—James Gillies is now carrying the line 
of the Glendale. Linen Co. on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Gillies’ address is: 815 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica. 

Mason—George L. Mason, recently covering the 
Far West for James Kurnicki, Inc., and prior to that 
for many years with Mills & Gibb, has returned to 
the latter concern, for whom he is covering the Far 
West to Omaha, north to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
beginning on the territory September 30th. Mr. Mason 
carries both the lace curtain and cretonne lines of the 
Mills & Gibb Corporation. 

Ferris—Frank J. Ferris, New York representa- 
tive of the Interstate Shade Cloth Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
has been. away from business since early im July, due 
to an injury to his leg, but has now resumed the 
covering of his territory. 

Brooxs—Lloyd Brooks has been appointed sales 
and production manager of Brooks Brothers Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Lane—C, I.. Lane-has: Lise a sales office at 77 
Bedford Street, Boston, where he will represent the 
Malden ‘Novelty Co., the Pennsylvania Tapestry Co., 
Ellis & Lamb, and the Bingham & Peckham Co. 

Morton—David Morton, of Morton Bros., Ltd., 
Darvel, Scotland, will leave. New York on Saturday, 
October 20th, after having spent three weeks in this 


market conferring with the firm’s representatives, 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
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OBITUARY 





WILLIAM S. CAMERON 

. New York trade was very much shocked to 

learn of the death of William S. Cameron on the 
evening of Tuesday, October 9th, following compli- 
cations resulting from an operation. The deceased had 
entered the hospital for observation on October Ist 
but it was not anticipated that he would be there more 
than a few days, and even when it was decided that an 
operation was necessary, there were no outstanding 
symptoms of a dangerous condition. Therefore, even 
those who knew of his illness were totally unprepared 
for the news that it had terminated in his death. 

“Billy”, the familiar and affectionate term by 
which he was known to the entire trade, was born in 
the Island of Ceylon 66 years ago. He was educated 
in Glasgow and came to this country in 1888. His 
early business life here was connected with Mills & 
Gibb, where he was an inside salesman, later with 
J. B. Ryer, then with David Lindsay and subsequently 
with John A. Brittain. 

Shortly after the National Lace Co. was organ- 
ized, Mr. Cameron became connected with J. J. Feeley 
& Co., selling agents for this concern, the date of his 
first connection being probably about 1904. When 
the National Lace Co. was taken over by the Bromley 
Mfg. Co. in 1914, Mr. Cameron joined the Bromley 
forces in the capacity of sales manager, which position 
he held up to the time of his death. 

Always an outstanding character because of his 
whole-heartedness, his ready sympathy and his jovial 
good nature, the deceased leaves a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances, to whom his passing will 
be a matter of poignant grief. 

He entered with enthusiasm into any movement 
for the welfare of the industry which claimed his 
interest, and was one of the organizers of the Com- 
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mercial Travelers’ Association of the Upholstery and 
Allied Trades, which later became the Upholstery 
Association of America, and was a member of its first 
board of governors, retaining active membership 
throughout the entire history of the association. 

For the last few years, his duties have kept him 
from traveling as much as formerly but he has been 
active and vigorous in the interests of his firm up to 
the unexpected illness, which turned out to be his last. 

The deceased had never married and has not a 
single relative in this country. 

Funeral services were held at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 55th St. and 5th Ave., Friday, 
October 12th at 1 P. M., and were attended by a 
numerous group, comprising members of the uphol- 
stery and lace curtain trade, who were able to reach 
town for the purpose of paying their last respects. 

The pallbearers were F. B. Hanel, J. H. March, 
Harry Hood, T. F. Girvin, M. J. Downey, James 
Millen, Joseph Gallagher and Thomas Livingstone. 





FEAR OF PRICE 


(Continued from page 111) 
cle, which is beyond his own means, he does so with an 
unconscious awe of the amount involved. 

The best way for the salesman to overcome this 
fear is for him to train himself to consider money in 
relation to the thing he is selling, especially when the 
articles are costly—not as something related to,the cash 
that he has in his pocket, or the amount of his salary 
on payday, but as counters in a game, just as does 
the paying teller in a bank, who ceases, after a while, 
to think of the purchasing value of the enormous sums 
which pass through his hands. 





GOOD ADVICE TO JUNIOR MEN. 
(Continued from page 99) 
any single line of definite study that will give him the 
complete information he requires. He will need to be 
on the alert in every circumstance in which he finds 
himself in order that he shall refresh his memory and 
increase its capacity to retain those facts, which in after 
life he may take from the pigeon holes of experience 
and utilize for the more convenient or more perfect 
accomplishment of the work in which he is engaged. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Fairfax Furniture Co., Columbus, O. Floor coverings, 
Coatorints etc. Preferred stock $75,000, 750 shares no par 
value. 

os Mather Furniture Co., Lakeland, Fila, 
Palm Beach Mather Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
$60,000. 

Dew-Mather Co., Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla., furniture. 
$150,000 


Wm. A. O’Brien Co., Fond-du-Lac, Wis. Dry Goods. 
$50,000. 






































NEW IN THE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS LINES 


The odd chair in the upper left hand corner is in the Chinese spirit and shown by the May Chong Co. 

Beside it is one of Friedman Bros.’ modernistic mirrors. The chair to the right is new in the showing of 

John Siedentop, Inc. The Charak Furniture Co. are showing the table at the bottom left; the modernistic 
screen is from the Roman Art Screen Co., and the console table is by Friedman Bros. 
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EXPLANATORY DIAGRAM OF PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


See text on opposite page. 
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SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from August) 


AVING covered the theory of enlarging a given 

object by explanatory figures from 52 to 57, we 
are returning again to Figure 23, which is here repeated 
in order that we may reconstitute from it the center of 
vision and vanishing points by means of which the 
table was constructed in its one-point perspective form. 

When we recall that the center of vision “hits’’ 
the horizon line at eye level and that the vanishing 
points to right and left are at the extreme right and 
left edges of our picture plane, it will be a matter of 
mere routine to restore to our enlarged table picture, 
Figure 57, the center of vision and vanishing points in 
an enlarged relationship that will fit this table. This, 
therefore, will be our next step in the changing of this 
object from a one-point perspective representation to 
a two-point perspective view that will fit the box in 
the center of Diagram 51. 

It is necessary to have the one-point perspective 
center of vision (V) and vanishing (R. V. P.) points 
in order that we may carry this table back to a condi- 
tion where it can be measured, and resolved into its 
proper proportions within the box. 

Figure 58 shows the center of vision and right 
vanishing point restored on the one-point perspective 
basis. We have chosen to restore the table in this 
way because it is important to illustrate a very essen- 
tial rule, that is, “the ground plan of an object as 
developed in one-point perspective will provide a 
basis for projecting that object in two-point per- 
spective.” With this rule in mind, our next con- 
sideration will be the construction of the ground 
plan of this table on the floor. 

If we will refer to Figure 58 and follow the 
line A, B, C and D, the shaded part of this diagram, 
we get the idea of a half section of the table split 
down through its middle, dividing that half of the 
table into quarters just as it does that half of the 
box. This we have done because there is no other 
place in our perspective representation of the table 
where we can secure a true profile from which to 
take our measurements, and these measurements 
are absolutely essential for the reconstruction of 
the table in two-point perspective. 

In order to more clearly demonstrate the idea 
of cutting down through the center of an object, to 
obtain profile measurements, we show in Figure 63, 
A and B, a representation of an apple. The sketch 
of 63-A shows the apple in its familiar form. Round 


it will be difficult to reconstruct it in perspective 
form, but if we split the apple, as in sketch B, we 
immediately obtain a profile which can be measured 
and reproduced within the predetermined dimensions 
of a square. 

Now with the memory of what we have done with 
the apple in mind, turn again to the table and in 
imagination split the picture at its center with a knife 
as we have done with the apple. Thus in Figure 59, 
we have the profile of the table as it would appear if 
cut through by the quartering square A, B, C and D 
of Figure 58. Beginning with the right leg where it 
touches the right floor line of our box, we run a line 
from the right measuring point through the point where 
the forward corner of this foot. touches the floor line 
as E, and also through the back corner of the foot at 
F—our object being to find the point C where it cuts 
down through the leg like a quartering saw cut. 
E and F being continued out to the ground line, 
we have only to halve the distance between E and F 
on the ground line to find C, which when carried back 











and bumpy as it is with no definite measurements, 
i 


Fig. 23 
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to the right vanishing point cuts through the table leg 
at the point we are seeking to determine, which is C. 
Every other half way point on the profile of the table 
is determined in a similar way. 

The unbroken lines which lead from the ground 
line in Fig. 59 to the right vanishing point, represent 
the known dimensions and the half distances, which 
occur between these various sets of unbroken lines, 
are found by measuring between them on the ground 
line and by carrying back the dotted lines from the 
half-way points thus determined. 

It would be perfectly feasible to obtain the inter- 
mediate points, C, I and L, from a temporary ground 
line nearer to our table, or, in fact, from the line which 
represents the front end of our box as we have done 
with M, N and O, but in order to make the illustration 
a little easier to comprehend, we have preferred to 
carry most of them down to the original ground line. 
When these points have been determined, we are then 
in a position to work out the profile of the table in its 
true proportions at the center, which with all finding 
lines removed, gives us the appearance of Figure 60. 

Having obtained the profile at the table center, 
we are now assured of correct dimensional proportions 


3elow to the left is an interesting piece in the line of the H. Hermann Furniture Co. Beside it is an exquisite cabinet and 
a novel chair manufactured by the Nahon Co. 


but for working purposes we must project the meas- 
urements of this profile forward to where they meet 
the face our box because it is on the basis of our 
measurements thus indicated in Figure 61 that our 
rendering of the two-point perspective must be con- 
tinued. Note A, B, C and D through which lines 
have been drawn to the center of vision to obtain 
points A-A, B-B, C-C and D-D. ‘ 
All of the intermediate vertical profile points in 
Figure 61 are obtained by drawing lines from the 
center of vision through the vertical profile points, thus 
as is shown in Figure 61, bringing all of these points 
forward to the new plane represented by the square 
A-A, B-B, C-C and D-D. Horizontal measuring points 
on our original profile, A-B-C and D, are treated in 
the same way by bringing vertical lines from each 
horizontal profile point down to the bottom center line 
C-D, and then carrying corresponding lines from V 
out to the ground line, through the intersections of the 
vertical lines and line C-D. For reference purposes, 
these lines are numbered from 1 to 15 inclusive, the 
purpose of these numbers to appear in later explana- 
tions of this example. 
(To Be Continued ) 
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SOME NOVEL PATTERNS IN THE FABRIC FIELD 


The banner is a new design recently brought out by the Hahn Decorative Studios. To the right of it is a 

novel pattern in printed linen by the Derryvale Linen Co. In the right hand corner is a black and silver 

damask used in the Altman Exhibit of XX Century Taste. It is from the line of the. Stead & Miller Co. 

In the center is a tapestry from Kessel & Haber. Montague & Co. is showing the cretonne in the lower 

left hand corner and the Pacific Mills the modernistic design next to it. The scarf is by the Steiner Deco- 
rative Art Studio. 
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NEWS 


THREE LARGE FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 
[THE announcement of the consolidation of three 


Toledo firms well known in the automobile and 
furniture trades, under the name of the Landers Cor- 
poration, was issued early last month. The Landers 
Brothers Co., The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co., and the 
American Buckram, Weaving & Finishing Co. are the 
The officers of the parent 
corporation are Ralph A. Landers, president, 
Dean Higgins, vice-president, Louis D. Stickney, vice- 
president, Frank DeWitt, secretary, Percy E. Roper, 


concerns involved. 


treasurer, and Robert G. Landers, assistant treasurer. 
The Landers Brothers Co. 
has been located in Toledo 
since 1904, importing and 
exporting burlaps, artificial 
leathers and upholstery 
fabrics. The American 
Buckram, Weaving & Fin- 
ishing Co., in addition to 
manufacturing jute web- 
bing and buckram, nap and 
dye cotton goods and jute 
fabrics. Auto top mate- 
rials are the principal prod- 
uct of the other firm men- 
tioned in the consolidation. 


NEW OFFICERS AT TAIT 
PAPER & COLOR INDUS- 
TRIES 
AT A RECENT annual meet- 

ing of the Tait Paper & 
Color Industries, Inc., Louis 
M. Brown, lawyer and 
banker, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., was elected president 
of this firm, to succeed 
George Tait. Several other 
changes were made in the 
board of directors and 
among the officers. The 
following were elected Directors: Arthur F. Brown, 
Louis M. Brown, Louis P. Brown, Daniel H. Cowles, 
Albert L. Emerson, S. Carter Hall, Archibald C. 
Hart, Tynan S. Marshall, Karl R. McBride, Robert 
H. Rhinelander, William Rohe, William F. Seber, 
Henry R. Waite, James K. Welch, and Martin L. C. 
Wilmarth. At the meeting of Directors held following 
the meeting of stockholders, the following officers 
were elected: L. M. Brown, president; Karl R. Mc- 
sride, vice-president and general manager ; T. S. Mar- 
shall, vice-president in charge of the wall paper sales ; 
M. L. C. Wilmarth, secretary ; James H. Pearsall, treas. 
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Bed ticking in damask weave with blue and white 
colorings, brought out by the Rindeman Salinger Co. 
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CHARAK FURNITURE CO. REMOVE FACTORY 
T'HeE Charak Furniture Co. have removed their entire 
plant from 65 Wareham Street, Boston, to their new 
factory at 38-60 Wareham Street. The new plant is a 
marvel of efficiency. The raw lumber comes in at one 
end and moves continuously forward until it finally 
reaches the shipping room in its complete form. The 
factory was laid out under the personal direction of 
Estey Charak, who has charge of the entire plant and 
was recently elected president of the organization. 
This firm just celebrated their eighth anniversary and 
the founder, Jacob Charak, was presented with a 
magnificently appointed 
office, to celebrate his re- 
turn from his West India 
trip. 
PHILA. OFFICE OF JOHN- 


SON & FAULKNER 
REMOVED 


THE Philadelphia office of 

Johnson & Faulkner is 
to be removed from its 
present location in the 
Finance Bldg. to space on 
the 16th floor of the Integ- 
rity Trust Company Bldg., 
which is being efected on 
the corner of Walnut & 
16th St. The space the 
firm will occupy is more 
than twice as large as the 
space they have at present 
in the Finance Bldg., and 
the new quarters will be 
provided with wing display 
fixtures and every other 
convenience of modern 
equipment. 


FISHER-BUNIN 
INCORPORATE 


DvE to the rapid expansion 
of their business, A. Bunin and H. Fisher, heretofore 
doing business as Fisher-Bunin, have incorporated 
under the name of Erbun Fabrics Corp. and will con- 
tinue at their old address, 19 East 21st Street, New 
York. This firm is now bringing out a Fall line of 
Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics that promises to be 
the most complete and extensive of their history. 


S. S. SARNA ISSUES CATALOG 
A NEw catalogue has been recently issued by S. S. 
Sarna, in which are described and illustrated this 
firm’s newest importations of Kashmir curtains;’Nam- 
dah rugs, and other East Indian art goods. A copy 
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of the catalogue may be obtained upon application to 
the firm’s San Francisco office, 533 Sutter Street. 


AN IMPORTANT TRADE CHANGE 
OFr IMPORTANT interest to the trade is the announce- 


ment by Garner & Co. of their withdrawal from 
the drapery manufacturing field and the acquisition by 
the American Bleached Goods Co., Inc., 40 Worth 
Street, New York, of the stock and rights to manufac- 
ture certain of their moderately priced numbers, which 
includes: Community Cretonne, Community Tapestry, 
Dyed Burlap, Harmony Crash Cretonne, Harmony 
Cretonne, Hysheen Drapery, Majestic Cretonne, 
Orlando Cretonne and Shadow Drapery. All of these 
numbers will now be sold under the general trade 
name of “Ambleco” the trade symbol adopted by the 
American Bleached Goods Co. for their own products 
and which, together with their own line of draperies, 
considerably expands their stock of drapery merchan- 
dise available for immediate delivery. 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK IN JANUARY 
[tT Is announced that the first Boston Curtain Week 
for 1929 will be held January 14, 15 and 16. The 
committee in charge plan to duplicate last year’s pro- 
ceeding of having all the lines shown under one roof. 
J. W. Powdrell and Harry Cline are looking after the 
general arrangements. 


KENNETH & CO. TAKE LARGER SPACE 
ADDITIONAL space has been taken by Kenneth & Co., 
Inc., at 70 West 40th Street, where they will occupy 
the entire third floor. This will be used as greatly 
enlarged office and showrooms for the trade. At the 
present time they expect to also retain their old show- 
room at 7 West 45th Street. 






FABRIC FIRM REMOVES 

GeEELEY, SCALAMANDRE Co., INC.,-have moved to the 

new Pease & Elliman Building at 660 Madison 
Avenue, near 60th Street. They now occupy the entire 
seventh floor which greatly increases their space. The 
reception room has been finished in the Italian mode 
as an appropriate background for their imported 
Italian fabrics. Two other showrooms have been fur- 
nished in the English style. 


RUDOLF LESCH RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN 
MARKET 


Rupo_r Lescu returned on the “Conte Grande” 

Friday, October 5th, after a six months’ combina- 
tion business and vacation trip through Europe. He 
reports a very pleasant vacation spent mostly in the 
Black Forest of Germany. He has returned with an 
extensive co'ection of color etchings and modern 
prints which will be offered to the trade this season. 


ERECTING NEW PLUSH PLANT 

THE Wissahickon Plush Mills are erecting a plant in 

Greenville, N. C. Immediately upon completion, the 
plant will be partially equipped, the first start being 
25 looms. The plant will be equipped with its own 
dyeing division and will also have the benefit of a 
complete spinning plant in the neighborhood, whose 
entire output they will take. The Wissahickon plants 
are represented by Harry Goldstein. 


J. J. WYLE OPEN LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
J. J. Wyte & Bros., Inc., have opened new quarters 
at 718 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., where 
they are carrying a stock of their complete line of 
Tinsel and Upho'stery Fabrics and Crystal Lighting 
Fixtures. 


M. J. Schwarz is in charge. 


At the left is a handsome embroidery by the Willich-Franke Studios. In the center is a fine tapestry from the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., and at the right is a cretonne from Marshall Field & Co., the design for which won first prize 


5 


in a recent design contest of the 
Art Alliance of America: 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which May be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


SPECIALIZING IN HIGH GRADE SCREENS 

THE trade will find interest in the announcement of 

the House of Screens, a recently organized concern, 
that they are offering a newly conceived and altogether 
distinctive type of wallpaper screen. Created on a 
quality production basis with the benefit of quantity 
value, these screens may be secured from either stock 
or on special order. Only the finest of materials is 
used. Stability and beauty are particularly noticeable 
throughout. 

Only the highest grade wallpapers are used. 
These are available in a wide choice of period, modern 
or futuristic designs. 

House of Screens invites the trade’s inspection. 
They are located at 110 W. 17th St., N. Y. City. 
Phone number Chelsea 5857. 


MORTON SUNDOUR TO INTRODUCE A _ SUN- 
DOUR VELVET 


THE announcement by Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 

of the introduction of a Sundour guaranteed unfad- 
able velvet constitutes an item of interesting news. 
This firm known the world over for their accomplish- 
ments and researches into the subject of dye perma- 
nency, have made as a culmination of prolonged 
research and extensive and exacting experimental 
work, for the first time in their history, a Sundour 
velvet in two qualities and in 17 and 10 colors 
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respectively. To these fabrics they attach their well- 
known guarantee of replacement and making up costs 
if “for any reason whatever” they are found to fade. 


OFFER COLOR CHART GUIDE TO AID CHAIR 
BUYERS 


AS A SUPPLEMENT to their catalog of hand carved 

imported chair frames, H. Rippen, Inc., 238 East 
44th Street, N. Y. City, has recently brought out a 
Color Chart Guide showing a range of forty-eight 
colors including pastel and period shades. These color 
samples are on small chips mounted in a small pocket 
size folder. They have also included directions for 
ordering frames decorated in any combination of colors 
and in three antique effects described as Slight Antique, 
Medium Antique and Full Antique, and if a suitable 
selection cannot be made from the Color Chart Guide, 
samples of the desired colors, if requested, will be 
prepared. This service, they believe, will be a boon 
to the decorator or upholsterer who seeks convenience 
in placing orders for special requirements in chair 
frames. 


NEW DAMASK SCARVES IN DERK LINE 

Tue Derk Mfg. Co., of Doylestown, Pa., have added 

to their line some very attractive scarves in damask 
weave and bright colors. These are moderately priced. 
This concern is showing also two new modernistic 
patterns in damask for drap- 
eries. Joseph Derk, the founder 
and president of the Derk 
Mfg. Co., wishes to announce 
to the trade that he is not con- 
nected with any other company. 


TONY SARG IN DECORATION 
AN ILtustraTion elsewhere 

shows a McBratney linen, 
illustrated by Tony Sarg, the 
designs having a direct appeal 
to children, and _ naturally 
applicable to use in children’s 
rooms. The Mohawk Rug 
Company will soon have on 
the market a rug design from 
Mr. Sarg’s Studio, and the 
Thos. Strahan Company will 





A Tony Sarg design on printed 

linen, called the History of Toys, 

furnished by Robert McBratney 

& Co. for an exhibition room at 
Lord & Taylor’s. 
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have a wall paper design, thus giving to the trade 
a unity composition which will make for a very 
interesting room. 


NEW IN THE DUFFY-GODWIN CO’S SHOWING 
CortraceE sets of novelty curtains in a wide range of 

voiles and fancy grenadines are specialties brought 
out by the Duffy-Godwin Co., Inc. This concern is 
now represented in North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia by E. N. Allen, with headquarters 
at High Point, N. C. 


WHITELY & COLLIER SHOWING NEW PAT- 
TERNS IN DAMASKS 


NEw over-all and panel effects in self-toned damasks 

and brocatelles have been added to the Whiteley & 
Collier line. The colors are rust, putty, red, green, 
and mulberry. Patterns 1283 and 1288 in a floral 
design are most attractive. This concern has also 
added to its line of tapestries with novelty effects in 
the art moderne, modified to suit all types of furniture. 


INTERESTING WINDOW CORNICES 
AN EXTENSIVE line of window cornices and holdbacks 
is being introduced by the Artistic Production Co., 
a recently organized concern located at 107 Lawrence 
St., Brooklyn. They have issued a catalogue describ- 
ing their lines. 


LACES FROM PERUGIA 
Some very unusual laces are being shown for interior 
decorations. They come from near Perugia, forty 
miles from Florence, and are made of a very coarse 
flax—exceedingly effective. Fallani and Cohn, who 
import them, show also a line of flat laces and Italian 
hand-wrought illuminated leathers. 


IN PACIFIC MILLS’ LINES 

To THEIR lines of cretonnes and chintzes Pacific 

Mills have added a great number of new patterns 
in the grades they have long carried, and in addition 
are showing a wide variety of designs in higher grade 
materials. Notable in their offerings are the Pacific 
Chintzes, which are reproductions of quaint old pat- 
terns in the original colorings. In this line are also 
a number of interesting modernistic effects. 

One of their new fabrics, guaranteed for color- 
fastness, is called Pamico Cloth. They have also a 
drapery taffeta which is interesting, and their Alpha 
Rayon is shown in a number of small delicate patterns, 
with dainty coloring. 











Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR (young woman) with several 
years’ experience, desires position with New York deco- 
rator. Address “Capable”, care The Upholsterer. 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR desires to associate himself 
with reliable high-class firm in Middle or Far West. 
Has had long New York and European experience in all 
branches of decorative work. Accustomed to handling 
workshop. Thorough knowledge of period furniture 
upholstery and draperies. Address “A. L. Carroll”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN wishes interesting part- 
_ time work, salary of less importance, in antique or 
interior decorating shop. College education, also three 
years’ of interior decoration training. Varied experience 
in teaching, lecturing and decorating. Write Mrs. W. L. 
Linton, 1086 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—well established upholstery factory in Cali- 
fornia. Doing wholesale business about $300,000 per 
year, and can be increased by right party. All modern 
machinery and equipment. Personal reasons for selling. 
Address “California Factory”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—SIDE LINE, for the drapery 
and decorative trade, a new and exceedingly attractive 
item of unusual merit. All territories open. Give refer- 
ences, experience, and exact territory covered. Address 
“Attractive”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstery-drapery-cabinet-making business, 
well established, good location Brooklyn, antiques and 
fixtures. $2,500 quick buyer. Address “Well Established”, 
care The Upholsterer. : 
DEPARTMENT MANAGER desires to make change. 
Have twenty years’ experience in drapery, furniture and 
wall-paper retailing. Now employed as manager of large 
Middle West department. Well versed in period furnish- 
ings and capable of making profitable estimates on all 
phases of interior decorating and home furnishings. Pres- 
ent contract expires first of year. Now open for con- 
siderations. Address “Energetic”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY LINES, rayon bedspreads direct 
from mills to jobbers and big retailers. Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Have established trade in the district 
with large dealers only. My salesmanship has stood 
the test. Address Thomas J. Lappin, 307 Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SALESMAN wishes good line of upholstery fabrics for 
the Middle West territory. Address “Good Line”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WITH TEN YEARS’ ACTIVE EXPERIENCE in sell- 
ing furniture, as well as buying drapery and lamps, I am 
desirous of connecting with a reliable Western or South- 
western firm. Am experienced in salesmanship and interior 
decoration. Can handle complete furnishing jobs. Best 
references. Address “Active”, care The Upholsterer. 


AN ESTABLISHED COAST REPRESENTATIVE do- 
ing a large business with the decorative and department 
store trade, is open for a fabric line that will fit in with 
the furniture and fabric lines now carried. Only lines 
that can be developed into good business will be of inter- 
est to me. Address “Hard Worker”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell active and compact line 
of popular priced ruffled novelty curtains on a straight 
commission basis. Territories open are Connecticut, New 
York City and N. Y. State; also Middle West. Address 
“Popular”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER desires position 
with good firm doing fine work, where ability will be 
recognized. Have had the widest experience as practical 
manager, designer, cutter and estimator of highest type, 
and understand modern workroom practices thoroughly. 
Address “K. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED-—all territories, to carry side line 
of domestic tapestries, commission basis. Address M. E. 
Howatt, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
EXECUTIVE—Young man, 29, now employed, desires 
to make a new connection with a progressive upholstery 
and drapery fabric concern offering a real future. Has 
had ten years’ experience in this field as general office 
man, sales and order correspondent, department head. 
Qualified to execute problems pertaining to office routine, 
organization and management. Address “Real Future”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN for upholstery and drapery workroom wanted 
by old established house near New York City. One with 
ability to produce work quickly and efficiently. Good 
opportunity for capable man. Write full details to 
“Efficiency”, care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE with office and ware- 
house space in Chicago, wants to handle additional lines 
used by manufacturers of upholstered furniture. Address 
“M. L.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—with acquaintance in the deco- 
rative trade, department stores, and gift shops, to sell 
embroidered banners, bedspreads and scarfs. Excellent 
opportunity for the right party. Confidential. Address 
“Embroidered Banners”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—We have a splendid position open for a 
fabric salesman to call on interior decorators in the 
Metropolitan district. Must have experience. Address 
“Fabric”, care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC AND POPULAR SALESMAN with estab- 
lished upholstery trade in Metropolitan district desires 
to make connection with mill or import line, in keeping 
with present trade trends. Address “Conscientious”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER-FORE- 
MAN, to take full charge of upholstering plant in 
Pittsburgh section. In answering state age, experience, 
and salary expected. Address “Foreman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY FOREMAN wants position; 25 years’ experi- 

ence Europe and U. S. A. Estimating—designing—cut- 
ting and hanging and wall paneling. Address “E. L. W.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED — Several territories open for: 


salesmen to represent fast-selling German line of hand- 
painted velvet cushions, pictures, wall-hangings, and little 
wooden table-lamps in beautiful colors. All novelties. 
K. A. Neise, 123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





WORKROOM EXECUTIVE 


Age 35, practical, seeks position with a progressive concern. 
Twenty years’ experience in all branches of the trade, includ- 
ing four years of research work in the department and 
specialty store field. 

Especially adapted to reorganizing and developing workroom 
personnel for high grade work. Capable of co-operating 
with contract and interior decorating departments; also 
familiar with markets and able to act as assistant to buyer. 
Address “Executive Manager’, care The Upholsterer. 
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All Inclusive: 


Address: 122 N. Elm Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





HARRY EARLE 


HENRY C. EARLE 
Wants Line to Sell on Pacific Coast 
GREAT FALLS, DENVER, EL PASO to the Pacific Ocean 


Seeks Brocades, Rayons, Tapestries, Damasks or Cretonnes. 


Thorough Coverage and permanent good results guaranteed for a worth-while line 


(CANNOT USE Curtains or Velours) 


Long Distance 
Los Angeles, Oxford 6222 











